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ABSTRACT 


WATCHING THE ASPHALT GROW: LAUNCHING A PARACHUTE CHURCH 
PLANT IN AN ALRICAN AMERICAN CONTEXT 


by 


Ered Willis Johnson, Jr. 

United Theological Seminary, 2011 

Mentors 

H. Beecher Hicks, Jr., D. Min. 

Ivan Douglas Hicks, Ph.D. 

The purpose of this project is to analyze and evaluate literature concentrated on church 
planting in a majority African American context. The project’s context is a parachute 
church plant. Wellspring Church, sponsored by the Missouri Annual Conference of the 
United Methodist Church. This faith community endeavors to serve the historic Eerguson 
area of north county St. Louis, Missouri. The conclusions from this study yielded 
strategies in the formation of a parachute church plant launch in an African American 
context. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This project is designed to analyze and evaluate literature concentrated on church 
planting in majority African American contexts. The context of this project is a new 
church start, named Wellspring Church, sponsored by the Missouri Annual Conference of 
the United Methodist Church. This faith community endeavors to serve the historic 
Ferguson area of north county St. Louis, Missouri. Not unlike other mainline 
denominations, the United Methodist Church is struggling to identify, attract, and 
develop healthy congregations. In a 2006 report to the Presbyterian Church (USA), 
sociologist Perry Chang suggested, “mainline” once implied certain numerical majority 
and dominance in mainstream society. No longer is that true giving the churches 
shrinking membership and attendance.”^ 

For several years the United Methodist Church has witnessed a decline in its 
numbers. Despite the United Methodist Church’s decline from 11 million in 1968 to 8 
million in 2008 the church remains the largest Protestant denomination in the United 

* Perry Chang. “Recent Changes in Membership and Attendance.” Presbyterian Church (USA) 
November 2006. 
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States. Yet, the United Methodist church’s decline is profoundly noticeable among its 
African American ranks. As a result of its declining numbers the United Methodist 
Church has become increasingly concerned about the effectiveness and succession of 
African American congregations and leaders. This particular brand of Protestantism is 
experiencing unique challenges. The United Methodist Church struggles to both 
adequately attract and retain African American participation and ministry leadership 
within its movement. Membership of African Americans within the United Methodist 
church has and is in declined. During the time frame of 1972-1993, there were very few 
to no Black church starts. Many of the United Methodist African American churches 
were and are in decline spiritually and physically. Respectfully, there had not been 
intentionality committed towards addressing the needs and concerns of the Black church 
and Black growth within conferences of the United Methodist Church. This is a shared 
reality of St. Louis area majority African American United Methodist congregations. 

Historically, the black church has provided space, genius, resources and human 
capital to the exercise of leadership and organizational development. Again, it is 
necessary that this important communal institution and its intrinsic values be recognized 
in the formation of a new generation of ministry communities and participants. 

Chapter One is a reflection on the author’s spiritual and professional journey. 
Readers are presented with the voices, experiences, learning and theological variables 
that have both informed and challenged the researcher to date. Also, discussed is the 
contextual disposition of the project with respect to leadership development and the 


Black church. 
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Chapter Two contains discourse on literature concentrated on church planting as 
well as African American culture, history, sociological and theological phenomena. This 
chapter provides an outline and defining of technical terms employed throughout the 
discussion of the project. Particular interest and commentary is shared on literature 
focused on the African American context. Analysis of literature in this chapter is 
executed through an African-centered hermeneutic. 

Chapter Three is an exploration of historical, theological and fundamental claims 
and phenomenon of the Black church and its constituency. The historical dynamics, 
theological underpinnings and biblical precepts referenced undergird the project model 
for development of a faith community in an African American context. 

Chapter Four explains the methodology used in development of the action- 
reflection-action model applied to this project. Both a biblical mandate and African- 
centered perspective inspired and framed this project’s methodological deposition. The 
project’s methodology was executed through literary analysis, focus groups, and applied 
practice. 

Chapter Five chronicles the experimental portion of the project. Analysis of the 
research process and data collected are presented. Additionally, the researcher’s 
hypothesis, presuppositions and bias are examined respective to the research results. 

Chapter Six summarizes the project. In this chapter the researcher shares honest 
reflections regarding the process of utilizing an action-based approach towards a strategic 
launch of a parachute church plant in an African American context. Themes like the 
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project’s strengths and weaknesses, potential for replication in other contexts, and future 
considerations and recommendations are expressed. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
MINISTRY FOCUS 

Casting in ink reflections, critiques, beliefs and truths of the soul is a daunting and 
undeniable record. This manuscript is an outward expression of an individual internal and 
emotional thought exercise. Broad brush-strokes or biographical sketches outline and 
highlight, yet seldom define. Here is a broad brush-stroke. 

F. Willis Johnson, Jr., is a native of Kansas City, Missouri. He received his 
undergraduate degree from Butler University and completed his Master of Divinity at 
Christian Theological Seminary both located in Indianapolis, Indiana. Reverend Johnson 
is a Gardner Calvin Taylor Fellow in the Doctor of Ministry program at United 
Theological Seminary in Dayton, Ohio. 

Reverend Johnson formerly shepherded the century-old Shiloh Baptist Church in 
Greensboro, North Carolina. He also served as Assistant Minister at the historic First 
Baptist Church North Indianapolis. Prior to acknowledging the call to preach, Johnson 
served as a fellow to the late Governor Frank O’Bannon in the State of Indiana. He was a 
former aid to Mayor of Kansas City, Missouri Congressman Emanuel Cleaver, II; and 
held executive positions with non-profit organizations. 

Talented in the art of communication Johnson has provided leadership in 
development of various educational and organizational publications, co-hosted a weekly 
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radio talk show, as well as contributed editorial content to the Indianapolis Recorder and 
Carolina Peacemaker newspapers. Reverend Johnson’s essay and sermon, Get a Grip is 
featured in Gardner C. Taylor: Submissions to the Dean published by Urban Ministries. 
His sermon Spiritual Renaissance was celebrated and profiled by the National Baptist 
Convention “Young Voices, Fresh Perspectives” in 2006. 

Reverend Johnson has shared as a tertiary-level instructor facilitating courses in 
communication, business, and biblical studies. Additionally, he extends leadership to 
various civic and community committees. F. Willis Johnson is the proud parent of two 
children, Kendall David and Kamryn Regina Michelle. 

A colorful and interesting presentation of a person at a glance; yet undefined or 
explained. This is a problem of the broad brush-stroke. It is said, “The devil is in the 
details.” In the life portrait of this individual divinity resides in the details. What defines 
this journeyed journalist rest in the details. Not much different than his antiquely 
associate—a crippled correspondent from Tarsus—Paul. 

VOICES 

Powerful are the voices and messages that inspire and instmct our lives. Upon 
request, a litany of names identifying persons and personalities that have imparted advice, 
instruction or inspiration could be supplied. A small publication listing the many quips, 
quotes, reflections and citations that have encouraged, enlivened and edified this author 
could be compiled. However, in doing so someone or something would be inevitably 
forgotten. Neither would just honor and gratitude be fully expressed. 

How does one extend proper attribution to a parent for sharing in loving 
correction and complimentary conversation? How do you appropriately juxtapose, at age 
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9, a little league eoach’s stern seolding with his silent smiles of satisfaction? How does 
age-old expressions and barbershop talk of old men translate into practical life 
applications? Powerful are the voices and messages that inspire and instruct our lives. 

No voice is more powerful and profound than that of God. God’s voice, in the 
life of a disciple, inspires and instructs, conflicts, challenges, and convicts the soul. Oft 
times the voice of God echoes in and through chosen vessels. An important voice and 
presence in the shaping of Johnson’s family, in his earliest years, was his maternal 
grandmother Estella Saunders. 

Estella and her husband, David, were respected educators. Her values, social 
capital, life experiences, and spirit defined much of Willis family’s spiritual, vocational, 
social and parental practice. Though disappointed that her only grandson was not given 
the name of his paternal grandfather, she loved and cared for Willis deeply. No expense 
or want was too great for “that boy.” 

Estella fought a long and hard battle with cancer in the disease’s earlier years. 
Willis was six years old when she died. Her passing and the events that followed left an 
indelible mark on both his theological and professional disposition. That may explain 
why Johnson preaches with such passion and conviction at funerals and why he regards 
pastoral care as an essential responsibility of parish ministry. Nevertheless, Estella’s 
voice echoes in his hearing. 

Development of a relationship with Christ took place in Johnson’s youth. He was 
reared under the influences of United Methodist and Baptist tradition. This dual lens 
yielded exposure to different doctrinal and theological positions. He was first baptized in 
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the Methodist tradition. Later in his early twenties he partieipated in a believer’s baptism 
and was immersed. 

Johnson’s eonversion experienee was the result of years of searching and defining 
his personal acknowledgement and acceptance of responsibility. It was an 
acknowledgment of possessing a sinful nature. His conversion was an acceptance of 
responsibility and act of surrender to the power of God through mercy, grace, and love of 
Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit nurtured his transformation. 

Preferences concerning worship, preaching and Christian education were defined 
at a young age for Johnson. An affinity for gospel music, prophetic preaching and short 
services was evident. No one church or tradition encapsulated all things in one for 
Johnson. Like many teenagers he really didn’t enjoy attending “church.” However, that 
was usually not an option. However, his parents encouraged his exploration into other 
worship alternatives. In his early teens, Johnson discovered St. James United Methodist 
Church shepherded by Rev. Emanuel Cleaver, 11. 

Rev. Cleaver was not just a pastor, but a City Councilman who went on to 
become Kansas City’s first African American mayor. Presently, Cleaver is a sitting 
member of Congress representing the State of Missouri. Cleaver’s voice and presence 
was powerful. His prophetic preaching and liberation theology was relevant, clear, and 
spoke directly to the community’s situation and the heart of his young congregate. St. 
James’ choirs were awesome. St. James had a thriving youth ministry and Sam worship 
service. In hind sight, the power of the ministry was not the aforementioned; rather it 
was Cleaver’s model of witness and the personal connection Johnson developed with 


him. 
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LEARNING and BURNING 

Willis, by his own admission, began ministry unclear about the full-dimensions of 
God’s call. Yet, he was confident that God desired a dedication that went beyond Sunday 
worship. He believed that God was challenging him to employ years of experience in 
public service, non-profit development, education, and a passion for empowering people 
to the glory of God’s name. Believing that a response to the “call” of ministry is void 
without preparation; Johnson was led to attend seminary. 

Historically, seminary education has not been a prerequisite for ordination within 
the Baptist denomination. While there is a precedent for scholarship in the context of the 
black church, particularly in clinical pastoral education, a debate continues upon the 
merits of theological education. 

Personally, seminary education is an important preparatory exercise. Seminary 
provided space, time and a community to aid in the exploration, testing and affirmation of 
both the call to ordained ministry and faith in God through Jesus Christ. Like Reinhold 

Niebuhr, this author, regrets the immaturity with which he approached the responsibility 

2 

of seminary education. 

Participation in clinical pastoral experience allowed for the intersection of 
theological reflection and discourse in the context of crisis. Johnson received training and 
practice in pastoral care as a clinical pastoral intern through the Association for Clinical 
Pastoral Education, Inc. and Clarian Health Partners, Inc. Clarian Health Partners is a 


^ Reinhold Niebuhr, Leaves From the Notebook of a Tamed Cynic (Louisville: Westminster John 
Knox Press), 2. 
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network of three Indianapolis-based hospitals: Indiana University (nationally known for 
cancer research and treatment), Riley Children’s Hospital and Methodist Hospital (a 
level- one trauma center). The ecumenical disposition of the institution and ministry 
context offered a unique opportunity for exploration and affirmation. 

As an intern, Johnson watched young children struggle and lose their fights 
against disease and injury. This experience was a reminder of the challenges he endured 
with his premature babies. Both his son and daughter were hospitalized for a period of 
time after their births. As a young parent, he faced the prospects of neonatal 
abnormalities, developmental deficiencies and delays. Through it all their family 
preserved. Today, his children are healthy and active. 

Nonetheless, Johnson found it uncomfortable to sit and witness people endure 
loved ones dying. Also it was difficult watching families’ debate, fight, and agonizes 
over decisions to terminate a life. These experiences and past memories developed 
Johnson’s practice of pastoral care. It is a practice to prayerfully guide and respectfully 
share in the process of reconciling one’s faith amid conflict and crisis. 

THEOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 

As a Christian— in contemporary times— constant is the struggle to define and 
remain answerable to that which most radically claims persons. Unlike any period in 
history, the complexities of human experience pose questions and situations that 
challenge one’s faithfulness to traditional messages and practices. Slavery, segregation, 
oppression are undeniably a part of African American and Diaspora history. Carol 
Watkins-All suggests that the majority of African Americans live under conditions of 
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genocidal. Genocidal is a typology of living conditions which contribute significantly to 
the demise of black communities worldwide. Johnson believes that the African 
American cultural context requires addressing issues, concerns and realities critical to 
black people’s survival and liberation. 

A biblical worldview undergirds the personal, professional and spiritual 
disciplines and practices of this young man. Filtering of Western philosophical, 
theological, anthropological, political, and cultural thought and practices is done so 
through a hermeneutic of suspension. Both the density and tint, of his lens of suspension, 
is manufactured by the reality of a paradoxical past, a proletariat’s present and a 
foreknown future. This hermeneutic of suspension comes from an identification with the 
theological tradition of liberation; principally Black theology. 

Johnson defines himself as a black liberationist who suggests that Christian 
theology be purposed toward liberation. The task concentrates on explicating the meaning 
of liberating action so that those who labor under enslaving powers will discern the forces 
of liberation as the very activity of God.^ Johnson shares Clark Williamson’s view of 
theology as thinking about the church and its task of making Christian witness;^ and Paul 
Tillich’s statement, “Theology, as function of the Christian Church, must serve the needs 
of the church.”^ Thus, remembering that the Church is people and universal. 


^ Carroll A. Watkins, Survival and Liberation: Pastoral Theology in African American Context, 
(St. Louis: Chalice Press, 1999), 25. 

^ James H. Cone, Black Theology of Liberation (New York: Mayknoll, 1990), 3. 

^ Clark Williamson, Way of Blessing, Way of Life: A Christian Theology (St. Louis: Chalice Press, 
1999), 24. 

® Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology Volume I (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951), 3. 
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As a liberationist Johnson recognizes God as the God of the oppressed and 
downtrodden. He believes God is particularly concerned with the abused and misused, 
those reviled as society’s backwash, as well as the marginalized. God is God to the 
innocent, powerless, and victimized by this world’s corrupt systems of government, 
economics and politics. 

Additionally, Johnson aligns theologically with the Century prophets’ witness 
of ethical prophecy. As a seminarian, Willis served as a research assistant to Rufus 
Burrow, Jr., a respected academician and ethicist. Both Burrow and his bride Mary Alice 
Mulligan instructed Johnson and shared that ethical prophecy was a pattern for reshaping 

”7 

an authentic community of faith. As a result, Johnson developed an understanding and 
defining of ethical prophecy. His definition was that ethical prophecy is the telling the 
divine truth—that which discloses God’s self—by means of unmasking the reality of the 
world’s condition of suffering to the promised hope of God. 

Like Mulligan and Burrow, Johnson believes every believer is accountable for 
engaging in ethical prophecy regardless of his or her social location. Mulligan and 
Burrow writes, “It is imperative that we remember that where one stands socially, 
economically, and politically really does affect what one sees and what one is blind to in 
church and society. A person’s perspective also has much to do with how he responds to 

o 

what is seen.” Their words continually remind and illuminate Johnson’s ministerial 
journey. 


^ Mary Alice Mulligan and Rufus Burrow, Jr., Daring to Speak in God’s Name: Ethical Prophecy 
in Ministry (Cleveland; Pilgrim Press, 2002), 23. 


Ibid., 40. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 

January 2004, Willis traveled as part of a student delegation to Jamaica for a 
cross-cultural exchange. This trip was significant in shaping Johnson’s theological 
formation. His travel to Jamaica provided exposure to Jamaican/Diaspora aesthetics, 
history, as well as inter-faith dimensions of liberation theology through Christianity/ 
Rastafarianism dialogue. 

The weeks spent in Jamaica were inspiring for Johnson. Both the symmetry and 
similarities of struggle and spiritual realities between African Americans and Jamaicans; 
Christians and Rasta were intellectually intriguing. Particularly interesting was the story 
regarding the evolution of Reggae music and its use of proselytizing Rastafarianism/ 
liberation. This revelation triggered in Johnson an intellectual and theological query 
respective to hip hop and Christianity. As a result, Johnson attempted in his master thesis 
to introduce the concept of “theologizing through a hermeneutic of Hip Hop.” 

The objective Johnson’s work was to ground and orientate practical ministry in 
Black faith traditions and urban-contexts, through a hermeneutic of Hip Hop. Johnson’s 
time in Jamaica had ignited an intellectual exploration in fusing disciplines of the mind 
with ethical and prophetic activity. His experiences and study revealed the 
interconnectivity of African griots, Jamaican dub-poets. Western spoken 
wordsmiths/rappers and Black preachers that challenged him. Interestingly, Johnson’s 
travel and earlier work fuels his current doctoral interest; specific to nurturing of new 
ecclesial communities and leaders. 

Additionally, Johnson was introduced to interesting theological reflection. They 
were the words not of a Christian preacher, but a Rastafarian priest. The priest said. 
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“Jesus was a Black man. Cause no white man ever dies for a black man. Only black man 
dies for the white man.” Never had Johnson heard such a succinct and profound 
articulation of Christological understanding. 

In December 2008, twenty senior rabbis and pastors from the most influential and 
largest congregations in Greensboro, North Carolina were identified to participate in a 
Jewish-Christian clergy trip to Israel. Johnson was an invited delegate. The trip provided 
many highlights, including visits to Christian holy sites in Galilee, Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem. Visits to Jewish sites in Jerusalem and briefing with prominent Israelis and 
Palestinians concerning Arab-Israeli crises, Masada and the Dead Sea, a seminar led by 
the Interreligious Coordinating Council in Israel on the subject of “Interreligious 
Relations in Israel in the Service of Peace” completed the experience. 

The delegation’s travel was purposed toward creating better relationship among 
Greensboro’s clergy. The project hoped to encourage interfaith relationships among 
clergy, thus, nurturing mutual cooperation on community initiatives. Also, organizers 
wished for greater religious harmony among major segments of Greensboro’s general 
population. The trip was significant trip for Willis because it happened at time in his 
pastoral ministry when he needed respite and spiritual mentoring. 

Also, he was able to form an important relationship with Reverend Gardes H. 
Brown, Jr. Rev. Brown pastors the New Light Missionary Baptist Church in Greensboro. 
His church was a noteworthy congregation and shared historical ties with Johnson’s 
church. Brown had served in pastoral ministry for some 45 years; thirty of those years as 
senior pastor of New Light. Both Brown and New Light ministry would become an 
important connection for Johnson after returning from their travels. 
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CRETE EXPERIENCE 

Reinhold Niebuhr once wrote, “Modern ministry is no easy position; for it is 
committed to the espousal of ideals (professionally, at that) which are in direct conflict 
with the dominant interests and prejudices of contemporary civilization.”^ 

As Niebuhr noted, leading is never an easy thing. Probably one of the most trying times 
in Johnson’s life was his pastorate at the Shiloh Baptist Church in Greensboro. Shiloh 
was Johnson’s first pastorate. After serving nearly seven years at the Eirst Baptist 
Church in Indianapolis he was called to Greensboro. Knowledgeable of the church’s 
history as oppositional towards pastoral leadership Johnson accepted the responsibility to 
serve believing God had availed this opportunity. 

Despite being well received and respected in the community Johnson stmggled to 
transform his congregation. Johnson, upon arriving, was the fourth pastor in less than 
twelve years at Shiloh. More than a century-old Shiloh was known for fighting preachers 
and dragging them into court proceedings. Unfortunately, the church continued in its 
ways. 

After two years of service, Johnson was suspended and later voted out of the 117 
year-old historic church. Eor weeks in 2009, Willis had his issues with the church 
captured headlines in the communities’ major daily and weekly publications. Eor almost 
a year Johnson endured an incredibly expensive court battle. Throughout the some two- 
and one- half year ordeal, Johnson and his family experienced harassment at church, 


^ Reinhold Niebuhr, Leaves From the Notebook of a Tamed Cynic (Louisville: Westminster John 
Knox Press), 4. 
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disturbances at their domicile, and challenges with their finances. These events may have 
impacted to Johnson’s life professionally, but personally it worked to sustain his faith and 
family. However, Johnson recognizes these professional tests as exercises purposed 
toward development of his faith and witness. Despite all Johnson has experienced he 
continues preaching, teaching, living and loving Christ and the Church. 

Per recommendation of his longtime mentor and assistant to the Bishop for 
African American Leadership Development Reverend Congressman Emanuel Cleaver II, 
and with approval by the Missouri Conference Bishop, Johnson endeavored to plant a 
new urban congregation in St. Louis, Missouri. This action research challenged not only 
the researcher’s interests, but benefited him ultimately, from the diverse intellectual, 
cultural and ecumenical dimensions of its context. 

The project’s context is the Ferguson community. Ferguson is located in the 
northern quadrant of St. Louis County. Since 1990, the community’s population has 
declined. However, 2000-2015 projections indicate no more than 7% decrease is to occur 
across that time span. Ferguson’s current population is a little less than 275,000. Median 
age of residents is 37.8 years. With respect to where persons are in their phase of life 
Ferguson is comprised mostly of those in the age range of 35-54 and those in retirement. 
There is a good percentage of singles and young families within the potential catchment 
area of the ministry. Notably, over half of the community’s population has never been 
married, divorced, separated or widowed. A respectable percentage of youth requiring 
formal schooling (5-17) reside in the context discussed. 

Racial and ethnic trends of Ferguson identify that some 61% of residents identify 
themselves as Black/African American. Whites are the next largest group. Hispanics or 
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Latino and others comprise less than 2% of the community’s population. A statistic of 
particular interest is that of household incomes. Average household incomes in Ferguson 
average in the upper $50,000. In 2015, household incomes are projected to increase by 
more than ten percent. A majority of Ferguson residents are high school graduates, 
college attendees, associate and bachelor degree holders, as well as some 
graduate/professional degree holders. Thus, Ferguson is a 60 to 40 percent white-collar to 
blue-collar working community respectively. Ferguson is a struggling municipality 
working to strengthen its perception as a livable and viable place to reside. The 
community is desperately searching for its next generation of leaders in light of 
Ferguson’s evolving demographics and cultural template. 

The question of whether leaders are birthed opposed to being developed over time 
is an intriguing query. It is a query that challenges this researcher to reflect upon 
leadership development. Second, understanding leadership and communities of faith as 
effective tools in advancement of social enterprises is of personal interest. Previous 
professional responsibilities and service to various civic boards has encouraged this study 
of leadership and organizational dynamics. Work dedicated to fostering the advancement 
of minority youth as future professionals, business and community leaders inspires an in- 
depth examination of leadership as a cultural/ethnic art form. This researcher became 
keenly aware of these facets of leadership and community development while organizing 
and training youth for social advocacy and ministry. 

Seminary training seeded the desire to aggressively investigate the influence of 
religion on leadership development within the African American context. The socio¬ 
political and ethnographic contributions of C. Eric Lincoln, E. Eranklin Erazier, Gayraud 
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S. Wilmore, James Cone and Edward L. Wheeler shed light on the presence and role 
spirituality, in general and Christian religion specifically, played in the shaping of 
African American leadership. While studying under Rufus Burrow, Jr., Indiana Chair of 
Christian Thought and Professor of Theological Social Ethics at Christian Theological 
Seminary, the influence of Abraham Joshua Heschel; particularly his classic work. The 
Prophets was profound. 

Activism in the black church was not confined to the 18th and 19th century. 
African American congregations celebrate a “legacy of political and social activism” 
inclusive of social services, health awareness and educational centers. By providing a 
myriad of services, black congregations have created and sustained the social capital and 
resources essential to black liberation. Historically, black religious activism; especially 
within the Baptist and Methodist movements, was and is an inclusive exercise. The black 
church provided a framework and platform for contesting of oppression. Eurthermore, it 
produced leaders, institutions, workers and resources necessary for African Americans to 
confront the prevailing political, economic and social infrastructure. Such leaders and 
institutions are still required to address contemporary concerns and crises related to 
African American and African Diaspora. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 

There is power in words. An African-centered perspective recognizes the 
transformative nature of word. It is a perspective that believes that worlds were created 
by words. Biblical writing denotes that there is life and death in the tongue. Molefi 
Asante, purveyor of Africentricity identified the power of words in the term nommo. 
Asante defines nommo as the power inherent in words to create words. Language is a 
means to gain meaning. The researcher respects the significance and complexity 
associated with use of technical language in research writing. For purpose of clarity, 
continuity, and comprehension of ideas and issues discussed various terms are defined. 

The term mainline protestant describes Protestant churches principally located in 
the United States. Protestant churches constituencies are majority American. Yet, many 
have international interest, presence and constituents. Mainline protestant churches’ 
histories were inspired by and instituted during the colonial periods. Identified Protestant 
churches include, but are not limited to, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, various 
Baptists, Lutherans, Presbyterians and Methodist. Mainline protestant is referenced 
throughout this research as mainstream. Serious critique, commentary and attention is 
given to the Methodist “tribe” of this collective movement. 


26 
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The researcher elected to employ the term mainstream because it is language 
which generally denotes current thought templates of a certain majority. The thought 
template of a certain majority discussed and challenged in this research is Eurocentric in 
construction. The certain majority is “Anglo” which speaks to recognition of persons, 
cultural phenomena, and ideals of European descent. 

This researcher recognizes the incomplete and non-cohesive nature of the term 
mainstream. Again, subject to this work mainstream is a concept used in explication of a 
specific applied cultural construction. Also, the term mainstream in this research is 
reflective of a shared spirit and efforts expressed by a collection of churches and people 
in the area of social justice. Commonly among the protestant collective leadership and 
precepts of movements such as civil rights, suffrage, and others derived from a social 
gospel of mainline church communities.Additionally, the modern hospital movement, 
leading institutions of higher learning, and social services were fueled, funded and many 
times founded by lay efforts of mainline churches. 

Second, this project is concentrated on African descents and their respective 
context. The terms African, African American, and Black are employed inter- 
changeablely across the whole of document. Much of the work and content of this work 
strives to explicate the experiences of African American sociologically, theologically and 
historically. 


Oliver, Thomas. “Where have all the Protestants gone?” USA Today. 1 March 2010, 17A. 

** McKinney, William. “Mainline Protestantism 2000.” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences, Vol. 558, Americans and Religions in the Twenty-First Century (July, 1998), 
57-66. 
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Vital Congregations, as suggested Black Methodist for Church Renewal, require 
the following components: 

• vary in size, with the leadership of informed, educated, creative, energetic, 
biblically, and theologically grounded pastors 

• take seriously the full range of developmental, spiritual, social, and material needs 
of persons and groups of all ages and genders 

• pay close attention to the gathered life in worship, singing, devotion, prayer, 
praise, and preaching in the various forms of African American tradition. 

• emphasize bible study in small group contexts, using interpretive principles to 
promote understanding 

• depend on effective planning, administration and evaluation 

• tap into the deep, rich streams of spirituality in the heritage and life of Black 
people and informs, interprets, investigates and acts on needs, problems and 
issues. 


The researcher believed there was a serious need for theological and strategic 
direction in African American church planting. This premise is both echoed and 
evidenced in review of literature and resources related to church planting in context. The 
materials on church planting identified in this research were read and evaluated by the 
researcher. 

An African-centered standard of measurement was adopted for purposes of the 
project. This standard of measurement or rubric employed as its guiding principles three 
questions. Question one: Is the document sourced from an African premise or perspective 
(i.e. authorship, cultural references, etc.)? Question two: Does the selected content 
reflect and resonate with African Diaspora people and situations? Question three: Does 


the content directed towards the empowerment of African Diaspora people and efforts? 
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Simply, by the standard of these appropriations the selected mainstream oriented church 
planting materials failed the African-centeredness test. 

The parameters of the assigned rubric were influenced by the ideals of Molefi 
Asante, purveyor of Afrocentricity. Afrocentricity is the idea that Africa and persons of 
African descent must be seen as proactive subjects within history, rather than passive 
objects of Western history. Also, the rubric’s inherent value system emerged from the 
Nguzo Saba or Seven Principles. The Nguzo Saba are the principled collective practices 
Umoja (unity), Kujichagulia (self-determination), Ujima (collective work and 
responsibility), Ujamaa (cooperative economics), Nia (purpose), Kuumba (creativity), 
and Imani (faith) as established by Maulana Karenga. The principles of Nguzo Saba like 
unity are expressed through solidarity of family and community. Other principles embody 
the spirit and practice defining self, creating communal uplift, as well as share in 
cooperative economic and faith raising enterprises. These principles help shape a 
communal practice and rationale. 

Joe Ratliff and Michael Cox in their manuscript Church Planting in the African 
American Community share their rationale for explanation of the theme. These authors 
cited a lack of African American intentionality vested into church planting, growing 
numbers of unconnected African Americans, and limited resources on the topic of church 
planting in our community. The researcher, like Ratliff and Cox, has struggled to amass 


Joe S. Ratliff and Michael J. Cox, Church Planting in the African American Community 
(Nashville: Broadman Press, 1993), 19. 
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more than three text specific to church planting in the African American text. More 
disturbing, none were published after the year 2000. 

Interestingly, the researcher discovered a number of published texts specific to 
church planting targeted at mainstream contexts. The researcher specifically identified 
three books focused at a mainstream audience to read and evaluate. The texts are as 
follows: Becoming an Orchard, Ten Most Common Mistakes by New Church Starts, and 
Launch Starting a New Church from Scratch. 

Bryan Collier’s Becoming an Orchard: Fruit Bearing Strategies for Any Church 
chronicles the life cycle of the Orchard Church located in Tupelo, Mississippi. Orchard 
Church is a United Methodist congregation launched in 1998. This former church has 
grown to a weekend attendance of over 2,000. The vision and initial design of the church 
plant grew out of one Colliers doctoral ministry assignments. The treatment provides an 
incredible amount of anecdotal content. The Orchard Church’s context was situated in the 
rural south and targeted a Caucasian constituency. Themes discussed varied from 
recruitment, managing relationships with non-traditional church goers, securing 
denomination support, as well as developing leaders. Little was identified or discussed 
with respect to the theological underpinnings or socioeconomic dynamics involved with 
church planting or sustainability. 

Another selected reading. Ten Most Common Mistakes Made by New Church 
Starts provided a listing of miscues and blunders typically experienced by unsuccessful 
church planting ventures. Jim Griffith considered by many as a church start guru, shares 
twenty years of coaching and personal planting of churches to explicate the dos and 
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don’ts. Griffith and his co-author Bill Easum discuss how unclear definitions of 
“success” and premature initiating of public worship led to unhealthy church plants. 
According to Ten Most Common Mistakes incongruent matches between planters and 
context/constituencies, insufficient assessment and poor preparation and support of 

1 o 

planters often lead to new church starts demise. 

Additionally, Griffith and Easum highlight deployment of one strategy or over 
emphasis on a particular area usually proves unsuccessful. Excessive overhead or 
growing too fast attributes, at times, to church plants instability. Notably, the inability of 
church leaders and teams to recruit, unfocused and ignoring of priorities, and inebriation 
completes a list of unproductive actions applied towards church planting. 

Nelson Searcy book. Launch: Starting a New Church from Scratch is revered as 
the must read text for parachute church planting. Searcy creativity presents the story of 
his church plant. Journey, launched 2000 in New York. His book is divided into three 
discussion areas: foundation, formation and implementation. Launch briefly addresses the 
theological dimensions of call in its early chapters, but the majority of its content 
concentrates on the technical aspects of building up a church, resources, and human 
capital necessary to spur growth. 

There are varying emphasizes in church planting literature focused on African 
American contexts versus others. African America treatments on church planting 


Jim Griffith and Bill Easum, Ten Most Common Mistakes Made by New Church Starts (St. 
Louis: Chalice Press, 2008). 


Nelson Searcy, Launch: Starting a New Church from Scratch (Ventura, CA: Xulon Press, 


2006.) 
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traditionally discuss the historical and biblical imperatives that motivate persons of the 
African Diaspora. Also, such work questions the practice and principles applied. Authors 
like Howell Francis concentrate their discourse on the sociological, economy, missional 
realities that both challenge and charge the African American. Church plants in the 
African context must respect and address such dynamics. 

Church Planting: in the African American Context examines the theme of 
“difference” via social theories. Francis identifies five theoretical models: assimilation, 
isolation, compensatory, ethnic community-prophetic and dialectical. The assimilation 
model views the black church as an impediment to African Americans assimilation into 
mainstream society. According to Francis, proponents of the assimilation model possess a 
perspective that the black church is anti-intellectual and authoritarian. 

Francis furthers the discussion with the theories of isolation and compensatory. 
Respectfully, these models wrestle with the realities of reconciling isolation and 
inclusiveness. Isolation model has regulated black religious thought and practice as 
inferior and otherworldly. While the compensatory model promotes empowerment of 
black self and community; yet is often critiqued as pathological counter-culture. 

Francis acknowledges the work of theorist Hart and Ann Nelsen in development 
of their ethnic-community model. 

.. .they developed the “ethnic community-prophetic” model which 
apparently gives more positive spin on the black church. Their model 
alludes to the significance of the black church “as a base for building a 
sense of ethnic identity and community of interest among its members.” 
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They also emphasize the potential of the ehureh as a “prophet to a eorrupt 
white Christian nation/^ 

Additionally, this researcher concurs with Francis’ citing of C. Eric Lincoln’s dialectical 
model. He explains Lincoln’s theoretical model in the following manner. 


He (Lincoln) sees the black church as being involved in a perpetual 
polarized dialectic. In his system, the church is the arbiter of certain 
tensions that are constantly shifting, depending on the exigencies of the 
time. The most prominent dialectics are between priestly and prophetic 
functions, universalism and particularism, privatistic and communal, 
charismatic and bureaucratic, otherworldly and this-worldly, and between 
resistance and accommodation. The complexity of the church is indicated 
by the vast continuum that it operates along. The dialectical model 
attempts to take into account the dynamics and complexities of the black 
church in a more comprehensive way.^^ 


The aforementioned social models are juxtaposed to the communal and contextual 
demands across autonomous and connectional setting. Such is the motivation for 
development of a project addressing church planting in an African American context. The 
new church plant was in response to the dramatic decline and weakened presence of 
United Methodist ministry respective to the evolution and diversification of the mission 
field. It is important highlight the fact that demographically, the mission field is 
projected to evolve over the next 10-15 years is expected to trend favorably in ways that 
theoretically suggest potential for development of a healthy church plant targeting young 


Hozell C. Francis, Church Planting in the African American Context (Grand Rapids: Zondervan 
Publishing, 1999), 40. 

'^Hozell C. Francis, Church Planting in the African American Context (Grand Rapids: Zondervan 
Publishing, 1999), 41. 
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to mid-life adults, working professionals, and particularly African Americans. Thus, the 
scope of this project and its evaluation was aligned with the connection’s desire to 
develop new congregations. 

The United Methodist Church, in reviewing its own trends of decreasing 
numbers of ordinands, questioned the quality of the people who responded 
to the call of ministry seeking ordination. Quoting Perkins School of 
Theology professor Schubert Ogden, Rolf Memming’s report observed 
that “fewer and fewer undergraduate students who graduated at the top of 
their classes are coming to theological classes. They are going on to other 
professions and careers.” The study also cited evidence of reluctance 
among some United Methodist clergy to encourage others to enter 
ministry, suggesting a breakdown of both formal and informal channels of 
calling “the brightest and best” to leadership. 


Rolf Memming. “United Methodist Ordained Ministry in Transition (Trends in Ordination and Career),” 
130, 144. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
THEORETICAL 

In theory, the black church has and continually seeks to serve as the focal point 
for most African-Americans. However, living out this notion is less true than in past 
generations. This point is particularly valid with respect to younger, upper middle-class, 
and urban-dwelling African-Americans. Professor Eddie Gluade’s critique on the black 
church posted February 24, 2010, in the Huffington Post stirred debate and raised 
consciousness. Gluade’s supposition that the black church of generations past is dead, 
technically-speaking, is fairly accurate. 

The black church’s iconic prominence, role as epicenter and collective conscience 
of the black community across generations has tremendously lessened. Glaude cites three 
reasons for the decaying disposition of black churches: the complex dimensions of black 
church; diversity within African American communities; and routinization of black 
prophetic witness. 

The complex dimensions of black church are an often discussed dynamic. This 
researcher challenges Glaude’s assertion that its layered evolving nature is a significant 
cause of decay of the black church. A lack of responsiveness and redress by the black 
church leadership and constituency to this reality is more to blame. Since its formation 
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the black church has been different and multi-dimensional in scope. By default and for its 
survival the black church had to be different and all-encompassing. 

Albert J. Raboteau accounts for the origins of these complexities in his discourse 
on the religious history of African Americans. Raboteau opens his works with these 
words: 


The history of African American religion exemplifies America’s long and 
dramatic engagement with ethnic pluralism and the central role race in 
shaping American life. Thousands of Africans from diverse cultures and 
religious traditions, forcibly transported to America as slaves, retained 
many African customs even as they converted to Christianity. Before and 
after the Civil War, African Americans drew religion to its moral and 
prophetic calling making it the center not only of African-American 

culture but a challenging ethic of equality and dignity throughout 
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American society. 


This researcher’s Africentric sensibilities were encouraged by Raboteau’s noting 
that thousands of Africans from diverse cultures and religious traditions made of the 
collection involuntary participants of the Atlantic slave trade. The foundation for the 
black church’s multi-layered disposition did not begin 1619 when twenty Negroes arrival 
to the Virginia colony. According to Ivan Douglas Hicks such shortsightedness is a 
failure to assess the complete historical landscape of both black people and their 
respective spiritual underpinnings. 

Ivan Douglas Hicks instead identifies that Africentric historians recognize Africa 
as the birthplace of the Christian movement. Africa is the principal location of origin for 
what he terms the World Religions. He affirms this supposition with his referencing of 
noted African religious scholar Yosef ben-Jochannan. Yosef ben-Johannan wrote: 


** Albert J. Raboteau. Canaan Land: A Religious History of African Americans (New York; 
Oxford Press, 2001), ix. 
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The whole concept of a “God” or “Gods” came out of the Nile Valley 
African civilizations thousands upon thousands of years before Sumner 
(the Kingdom of Hammurabi) was established along the banks of the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers. That was more than thousands of years before 
Abraham the first Hebrew (Jew) was born in the City of Ur, Chaldea. This 
concept, which had gone through very extensive changes and revisions for 
thousands of years before the arrival of the Asian Jews, all (77) of them in 
Africa, was in its zenith when Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph entered 
the land at the end of the Nile River—Sais which they later called 
“Egypt”.. .This, then appears to be the beginning of what is today called 
“Judaism, Judeo-Christianity, Christianity,” and “Islam.”^^ 


Complex dimensions of black church are recognizable through its diversity in 
worship styles, culture, and class. A contemporary to Hicks, Otis Moss, furthers 
Africentric perspective and critique in his assessment to the black churches complexity 
relative to its modes of worship. Moss updates the conversation with framing of his work 
intension with hip hop culture. Worship varies between rural and urban worshipers, 
highly credentialed and minimally educated parishioners, as well as across different 
denominations. Otis Moss, III in his essay “The Hip Hop Pastor as Post Modern Prophet” 
discusses this idea. 

Churches now defined themselves not only by denomination but also by 

class, and in some cases, by color. “Educated” peopled who were trained 

from the Eurocentric perspective populated many middle-class churches, 

especially those from predominately white denominations. European 

anthems, hymns, and liturgy were appealing to these congregants. The 

modes of worship associated with Africa and the fields of the South were 
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rejected for a more European paradigm of worship. 


Ivan Douglas Hicks, Centering African American Religion: Towards an Afrocentric Analysis 
(Ann Arbor: UMI, 2003), 13. 

Ralph C. Watkins. The Gospel Remix: Reaching the Hip Hop Generation (Valley Forge: Judson 
Press, 2007), 120. 
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Moss suggests the aforementioned speaks to fundamental of the “traditional 

church.” Moss defines traditional church through five characteristics. The characteristics 

are 1) a church that is least one hundred years old; 2) it is rooted in music from the 1940s 

to the 1960s; 3) it rejects Africanized modes of worship; 4) members’ average age is 
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between fifty-five and sixty-five; and 5) it has a Eurocentric model of worship. 

Not only is worship style an area of complexity. The evolving nature of 

community, redefining of class and culture are dynamics furthering this issue. H. Beecher 

Hicks, Jr., pastors a historic church in Washington, D.C. that has striven to transcended 

the times. Hicks spoke to the ever changing disposition of the black church context: 

The contemporary Church, however, now lives in a different world. 

Sadly, the church is losing its posture of influence and is no longer the 
voice of social justice or the conscience that promotes personal piety or 
spiritual maturity. Inner cities, once abandoned to ‘ghettos’ of blacks, 
are under siege - gentrification has ushered in a flood of whites, gays 
and the upwardly mobile that has changed the landscape and the pigment 
of our cities. Nevertheless the social pathologies of the African 
American community, while disturbed, yet remain pernicious problems. 
Unemployment, underemployment, homelessness, hopelessness, 
illnesses, crack, crime - in large measure are yet upon us and, 
consequently, many have turned from the church. They do not consider 
the church to be relevant. Many of them are young people who have 
grown up disconnected from their history, the values, ethics, and mores 
of previous generations. Dubbed “Generation X” or the “Hip Hop 
Generation,” it is estimated that 40 to 60 percent of African American 
young men and women are ‘un-churched’ and will probably only step 
inside of a church to attend funeral services. Added to this inner city, 
now suburban, crisis is the displacement of its African American 
residents as communities are now being reclaimed by the once absent 
whites. Those blacks who remain are caught in a life and death struggle 
to maintain a hold on the community and to prevent the total destruction 
of the institutions that have sustained it. 


Ralph C. Watkins. The Gospel Remix: Reaching the Hip Hop Generation (Valley Forge: Judson 
Press, 2007), 120. 
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Throughout the nation the African American Church is often faced with 
an unveiled hostility on the part of those who seek to wrest control of the 
community from its historic residents. As diversity comes to the inner 
city there has also come a new element of racial tension and a sense that 
institutions (particularly those that occupy a large space and are not on 
the tax rolls) are no longer desirable. In a word, the church that was 
once “in,” a wanted and needed fixture of the community, is on the verge 
of being “out,” forced to find suitable space in a suburban communities 
that are also beginning to demonstrate their own brand of hostility to 
religious institutions and other similar charitable and non-profit 
organizations.^^ 


The black church context is changing. Black church constituencies are more 
diverse than any period in modern history. Glaude suggests the diversity within African 
American communities is a challenge to the black church’s viability and sustainability. 
This research concurs with Claude’s notion that the growing diversification of the black 
church economic, political, and otherwise is requiring more and less from the black 
church. Other preachers and academicians agree with this fact. H. Beecher Hicks in a 
lecture given to the Gardner C. Taylors commented, “To state the matter clearly and 
succinctly, African Americans are not what they used to be specifically because of 
identifiable shifts that have taken place within the community.” 

Notably, at one time the African American community; specifically its youth 
share in a universal culture. “Black youth culture during 1920’s, 1930’s, and even 1960’s 
was national in scope.” Kitwana speaks to once shared community among youth, “Yet, 


H. Beecher Hicks, Jr., Lecture presented to the Gardner C. Taylor Doctor of Ministry Scholars 
at United Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio, August 18, 2010. 

H. Beecher Hicks, Jr., Lecture presented to the Gardner C. Taylor Doctor of Ministry Scholars 
at D. Min. Intensive in Washington D.C., October, 2011. 
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during each of these periods Black youth were more likely to derive values and identify 

24 

from such traditional community institutions as family, church, and school.” 

Kitwana suggests six phenomena that have shaped the new black youth culture of 
America. Borrowing from the social contextual framing of hip hop he points to 
phenomena of 1980s and 1990s that significant influenced and altered this generation’s 
worldview. The six phenomena posited were popular culture and the visibility of black 
youth within it, globalization, persisting segregation in nation that espouses democracy 
and inclusion, racially motivated and constraining public policy, infusing of black youth 
culture in mainstream media, a well as quality of life issues respective to black youth. 

In Disintegration: the Splintering of Black America,'’’ author Eugene Robinson 

also discusses the shifting culture and demographics of the African American 

community. Robinson’s work revisit ongoing the question of what does it mean to be 

black? His sociological commentary argues against the notion that there is a singularly 

identifiable “black America.” H. Beecher Hicks surmised Robinson’s characterizations of 

current black America in the following manner: 

Robinson defines these four black America’s as (1) a mainstream middle 
class majority with a full ownership stake in American society, (2) a large 
abandoned minority with less hope of escaping poverty and dysfunction 
than at any time since the end of reconstruction, (3) a transcendent elite 
with enormous wealth, power and influence, and (4) two newly emergent 
groups—individuals of mixed race and communities of recent black 
immigrants. He also suggests that these are forces that are tearing black 
America to pieces. 


Bakari Kitwana. Hip Hop Generation: Young Blacks and the Crisis in African American 
Culture (New York: Basic Civitas Books, 2002), 7. 

Eugene Robinson, Disintegration: The Splintering of Black America (New York: Doubleday, 
2010), inside cover. 
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The aforementioned is a notion that would resonate elosely with Claude’s suggestion 
respective to the decaying of the black church. Lastly, Claude highlights the practice of 
routinization as a third variable troubling black church vitality. 

Routinization is a redirecting towards formalization and preservation of original 
meanings and practices. However, there is an inherent danger in this practice. The danger 
of routinization respective to the prophetic witness of black churches (1) assumes 
inherence or [it] as a fixed characteristic of our community’s churches and (2) exhaustive 
amounts of energy are vested in preserving, propagating and practicing the aesthetics of 
said “tradition” versus the “spirit.” According to Glaude the byproduct of such a process 
is alienation from the moment—out of date and touch. Resulting in a continued practice 
that strong arms individuals and groups into unhealthy reverence and regimental 
connection to community of faith. 

While the institution known as the black church is not dead. There are signs 
indicating that the church is on life support and struggling to stay alive. The reasons vary 
for why black communities, churches, civil rights organizations and movements are 
either dysfunctional or dying. However, one reason may very well rest in the truth that 
black churches, organizations and communities are suffering from a lack of institutional 
innovation and design. 

There are competing perspectives or theories that have existed with regards to the 
function of religion in the liberation of people; especially African Americans. One 
perspective references the “Opiate Theory,” which claims that due to religion’s focus on 
priestly perspectives; religious influences often work against social and political 
agitation. Another perspective is “inspirational theory.” Most inspirational theorists 
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contend that religion has played an essential role in the eivie and politieal engagement of 
African Americans. 

The Opiate Theory has its roots in the teaehings of Karl Marx. While observing 
the control Britain’s bourgeois asserted over the working class in the 19*century, Marx 
noted that religion functioned as an “opiate of the people.” Due to spiritual reduetionism 
and overemphasis on other worldliness, religion funetioned as a coping mechanism that 
pacified and prevented oppressed groups from soeial and politieal agitation. Opiate 
theory is diseussed aeross disciplines. Respeetive to this researeh interest, the theory has 
been extended to investigation of religious influenee on formation of soeial enterprise 
within African American context. 

Counterpoint is the argument of inspirational theorists like Max Weber. Weber 
contends that religion serves as a vehicle for social change. An example is the role of 
“prophetic radicals” of 18th and 19th Century antislavery movements. Soeial ehange, for 
Afriean Amerieans, has prineipally meant standing in opposition of raeial oppression. 

The idea of religion as a vehicle for soeial uplift predates the Civil Rights and Black 
Power Movements. Blaek religion played a vital role in the lives of Afriean slaves. 

Black religion’s “invisible institutions” not only birthed and nurtured revolutionary ideas 
and players, but also provided identity and expression to disenfranehised people. 

Neither traditional black civic organizations nor the ehureh are strongly 
influeneing or nurturing emerging generations nor their eommunities or eultural 
templates. Bakari Kitwana notes that worldview of previous generations of Blaek youth 
was shaped by pillar institutions like family church and school. “Today the influence of 
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these traditional purveyors of Black culture has largely diminished in the face of 
powerful and pervasive technological advances and corporate growth.”^^ 

However, biblical and social responsibility is important to the black church and its 
future. It is a commitment to identify and develop an environmental consciousness which 
perpetuates the following philosophical and theological underpinnings: Socratic, 
prophetic and democratic responsibility. 

Socratic responsibility, life of the mind, is not just about the expansion of 
intellect. It is the responsibility of encouraging critical analysis of any and all ideological 
and philosophical constructs, sociopolitical or economic practices, as well as systems and 
environs. Also, it’s the integration of “self ’ into the evaluation process. Socratic 
responsibility is an acute awareness that intelligence is manipulative. Intellect evaluates 
intelligence. Therefore, Socratic responsibility challenges the individuals to evaluate and 
make use of intelligence through a hermeneutic of God through Jesus Christ. 

Prophetic responsibility is an intrinsic part of Christian ministry. Prophetic 
responsibility is the “cry” of truth and a life of just and ethical action. Prophetic 
responsibility mandates that the Christian faith dialogue with and participate ethically 
within the public square. Prophetic responsibility embraces a radical love ethic; as well 
as transformative thought and action. 

The democratic responsibility is committed to “lifting every voice” and “uplift of 
every block, barrio and hood.” It is a reexamining misguided, oppressive and abusive 
theological and social constructs. Ethical theological and social constructs are purposed 

Barkari Kitwana, Hip Hop Generation: Young Blacks and the Crisis in African American Culture (New 
York; Basic Civitas Books, 2002), 7. 
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toward development of healthy, loving and just relations and practices. The results are a 
cultivation of a cadre of creative and ethical leaders, institutions and communities; as 
well as development of scholarly discourse. 

Values or core beliefs undergird and stimulate human behavior and communal 
consciousness. Some scholars and theorist suggest that values are the best indicator of 
leadership ability or success. Many times life choices and decisions are greatly swayed by 
our intrinsic beliefs and understandings. Our value system will influence our actions. This 
is particularly true of leaders with respect to areas such as moral reasoning, personal 
behavior and development and values specific to leading others. Individuals with strong 
values oft times behave more ethically than persons who possess weak value systems. 
Hence, a safe assertion is that values affect the moral reasoning by impacting our 
judgments about ethical and unethical behavior of persons in leadership. 

The development of a strong and personal professional system of values is viewed 
as being critical to effective leadership. Values are the staple of good leaders. 
Truthfulness, faithfulness, fairness and respect towards others are the important values 
that comprise the moral foundation of many leaders. These are critical requirements for 
successful leaders. Decisions rendered by leaders are greatly impacted by their values as 
well. Values serve as blueprints or templates for problem solving, decision-making and 
conflict resolution. Individual value-based decisions will ultimately translate to value- 
based organizational decisions. Many times leaders shape and strongly influence the 
culture of their respective enterprises or movements by modeling expected values. An 
example of such was the ministry of Jesus Christ. 
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Servant-leaders inherently and instinctively value human equality and strive 
empower or enhance those in relationship or community with them. This author 
subscribes to the idea that there are certain characteristics and attributes consistent among 
such leaders. Characteristics include but are not limited to trust, appreciation of others, 
and empowerment. Trust, for purposes of this discussion, is defined as commitment to 
honesty and reliability. Appreciation of others speaks to an ability to care for and 
encourage others. 

The values of leaders undeniably effect and influence their constituencies and 
results. Hence, contemporary practice of leadership expects leaders to possess a healthy 
understanding of their beliefs and values and encourages reflection of said values with 
respect to their style of leadership. These reflective processes and considerations like 
Myers-Briggs, DISC and others assessments invite leaders to challenge themselves while 
reflectively assessing their core beliefs and innate responses inherent to personal and 
professional development. It is widely believed that leaders who model integrity have a 
greater opportunity to positively influence people and environments for change and 
growth. 

An emerging theory in leadership is that of transformational leaders. The 
theoretical thought suggests that transformational leaders motivate others towards 
effectiveness and efficiency. Communication is the basis for achievement through 
focusing the group on the desired outcome or measure of attainment. The leader is always 
looking for ways and means that progresses the enterprise towards eclipsing its goals. 


J.M. Burns, Intelligence and Leadership. (New York: Harper and Row Publishers), 1978. 
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One scholar of note is Patricia Cranton. Cranton frames her theoretical discourse within 
the field of adult education. However, development of disciplines in faith is 
interchangeable with her references to the teaching profession and educators. The idea is 
that reflection, analysis, and evaluation of faith practices yield insight toward personal 
and communal development or transformation. 

Transformation, for purposes of this work, is discussed as an “aim” or “goal.” 
Transformation is neither static nor definitive. Transformation should not be viewed as a 
destination or as finitude. Such perspective, this author believes, is important to 
correlation of the theoretical and theological underpinnings inherent to an emphasis on 
ministry. What is planned, its methodology, and the meaning that undergirds as well as 
motivates ministry warrants discernment and discipline. Professional Development as 
Transformative Learning facilitates the necessary intellectual inquiry for framing of 
discernment processes and disciplined practice. The researcher plans to employ tenants of 
this work throughout execution of his action-based research project. 

According to Cranton, the theoretical concept of transformative learning occurs 
when an individual has reflected on assumptions or expectations about what will occur, 
has found these assumptions to be faulty, and has revised them. The ideals of 
transformative or emancipator learning are that transformative or emancipatory learning 
is self-defined, self-aware, unrestricted and free. The researcher believes these ideals to 
be important when evaluating the subjects and subject matter of the proposed research. 


Patricia Cranton, Professional Development as Transformative Learning: New Perspectives for 
Teachers of Adults (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1996), 2. 
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Cranton’s identification of self-directed learning as the foundation of 
transformative process is recognized and scheduled for use in design of the project. As 
personal autonomy, self-management, learner control, and autodidaxy are elements built- 
in to the project. In alignment with the Cranton’s theory, purposed self-directed learning 
is to invite individual explication of assumptions concerning practice, investigation of 
those assumptions, and revisions of this work. 

Another important Cranton reference is critical reflection. She believes critical 
reflection to be central to the transformative process. This researcher recognizes and 
concurs that “not all critical reflection leads to transformation.” Questioning can take 
place without change occurring. But, transformative learning is unachievable absent of 
reflection. Cranton writes, “When reflection focuses on premises (that is, why is this 
important in the first place?), it has the potential to lead to transformed meaning 

on 

perspectives or changed ways of seeing the world.” Again, this is another important 
element considered with respect to design of the project. 

Third, Cranton’s theory views the transformative process as transformative 
learning. Cranton argues that change and growth is a continuous discipline of 
examination, questioning, and practice of what is known, discovered and sought after. 
Again, transformative learning is not an end, but rather a commencement. The 
transformative process is a continuum between and beyond an individual or community’s 
existing and acquired knowledge and understanding. Theologically speaking, it is an 


Ibid., 79. 

Patricia Cranton, Professional Development as Transformative Learning: New Perspectives for 
Teachers of Adults (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1996), 2. 
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exploration and examination of an individual or eommunity’s embedded and deliberative 
theological assumptions, values and perspectives. 

Transformative learning challenges individuals to identify and question; what is 
known, explore and investigate the unknown, hypothesize and test new ideas, celebrate 
and expand on the familiar while presenting one’s own sacrificial offering—their 
learning. Such is the experimental nature of the proposed project. It is important to meet 
and exceed the challenge to make a prophetic and ethical contribution via institution of 
the church to the world. This is the aim of both our faith and this doctoral project as 
suggested by Cranton’s construct. 

These theories, current climate, and historical backdrop ultimately are seeking to 

address the two pressing realities. First, is the necessity of ministry—meeting the needs 

of people in their condition with unconditional love. Second, is a tremendous need to 

create communities of faith that provide three key dimensions of effectual ministry. 

Those dimensions are the priestly, pastoral and prophetic. We discussed earlier the 

ministry reality. Gardner Calvin Taylor provides insight on both the needs and 

significance of ministry in the 2F' Century. He penned: 

The 2F‘ Century pastor faces a unique challenge in working to clarify the 
application of the gospel to personal behavior, to one’s civic orientation, 
to individual political choices, to our stewardship, to health care and 

o 1 

management, to inter-cultural relations, and to our view of the world. 

The priestly dimension of ministry is dedicated to guiding persons in practice of 
the ordinances and worship. The priest provides leadership in covenant and religious 


Samuel Dewitt Proctor & Gardner Taylor, We Have this Ministry: the Heart of the Pastor’s 
Vocation (Valley Forge: Judson Press, 1996), 17. 
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exercises like marriage, funerals and blessings. The ordained minister, as priest, 
spiritually supports and leads communities in times of celebration and challenge. The 
priest is chief interpreter of biblical texts and theologian-in-residence. Worship is the 
providence of the priestly office and shared communally. The pastoral dimension of 
ministry concentrates on teaching, facilitating, administrating, counseling and caring for 
and on-behalf of a community. Pastoral care is a facilitated process of learning towards 
practicing faith in response to and management of conflict and crisis. Pastoral care is a 
fundamental component of ordained leadership. 

The prophetic dimension of ministry is committed to speaking and living out the 
truth of God to God’s people. It endeavors to declare divine truth by means of 
unmasking the reality of the world’s condition and pointing to the promised hope of 
God’s infinite love, care, compassion and justice. This dimension is executed through 
ethical leadership; articulation of the gospel message; and diversified programming. 
Prophetic ministry seeks to address social injustice, model respect, uplift and endorse the 
sacredness of persons in community. 

Ministry is an on-going struggle of the Church to define and re-define its roles, 
theological positions and practices. This understanding of ministry commits itself to 
fostering community. This understanding of ordained ministry strives to empower a 
community and its constituency to overcome their respective social, economic, political 
and spiritual challenges. What is exactly needed for the church to continue forward? 
More importantly, it invites exploration and experimentation towards development of 
new missional communities and leaders. Here are some fundamental elements to Black 


theological thought and understanding in relationship to the existential reality of African 
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and African Americans. The aim is to connect biblical and historical variables within the 
theological equation of the black church, its people and emerging generation of leaders. 

While a seminarian, the author encountered Clark Williamson’s definition of 
theology as thinking about the church and its task of making Christian witness. Also, 
introduction was made to Paul Tillich’s ideals which surmised that the church’s principle 
function is to meet the needs of persons. These definitive statements developed by two of 
the most respected systematic theologians the world over, encouraged interest in further 
study of embedded theological underpinnings—core beliefs. However, the seminal work 
of James Cone supplied the author with what is both his theological and vocational aim: 
to explicate the meaning of God’s liberating activity so that those who labor under and 

'j'i 

wrestle with oppressive powers will see that liberation is an innate activity of God. 

Theologians Susan Brooks Thistlewaite and Mary Potter Engle concur with such 
thinking when they write: 

What is faith? What is theology? What is the task and source? What is 
most appropriate for accomplishing its tasks? What is revelation? What is 
the relationship between Christianity and other religions? These are the 
questions Christian theologians are raising again today. 

Pragmatists ask, “What are the questions keeping people up at night?” The very 
presence and challenge of pragmatic interrogatives are what comprise in essence the 
crisis of truth. A crisis of truth is the search for answers, known as eternal truth, to 
questions of existential significance. Human existence is the composition of tension 

Clark M. Williamson, Way of Blessing, Way of Life: A Christian Theology (St. Louis: Chalice 
Press, 1999), 24. 

James H. Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation (New York: Marynoll, 1990), 23. 

Susan Brooks Thistlewaite & Mary Potter Engel, ed., Lift Every Voice: Constructing Christian 
Theologies from the Underside (San Francisco: Harper Collins, 1990), 17. 
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between this eternal truth and the temporal situation. A commonly shared understanding 
is if there is a problem in human existence, then the creator God possesses and/or can 
provide answers. A process for discovery and articulation of such answers to questions 
of existential significance is referenced as the method of correlation. Method of 
correlation seeks to bring together theological truths with contemporary philosophical or 
cultural questions. These questions, that keep people awake at night, are a “point of 
contact” between the human quest for truth and the revealed truth of (Christian) faith. 

Paul Tillich suggested method of correlation is a way of uniting message and situation. 

Another significant issue concerning theological discourse along with remaining 
answerable and accountable in a time of immense pluralism is healthy dialogue. Healthy, 
theological dialogue encourages exploration into uncomfortable terrain. Theological 
dialogue empowers persons to question the once unquestioned or challenge people to 
speak on concerns often left unspoken. From careful reflection of embedded convictions 
can emerge new and/or variants to individual understanding and faith practices. Such is 
the case respective to the evolution of liberation theologies, most notably Black 
Liberation theology. 

Ivan Douglas Hicks in his dissertation. Centering African American Religion: 
toward an Afrocentric Analysis identifies and talks about the trajectory of Black 
Liberation theology. He writes, “Black Liberation Theology seeks to give Africans still in 
America a theological perspective that has answers to the unique problems of racial. 


Stanley J. Grenz, David Guretzki and Cherith Fee Hording, Pocketing Dictionary of Theological 
Terms (Downers Grove: Intervarsity Press, 1990), 78. 
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academic and, more speeifically theologieal injustiee faeing the Afriean in Ameriea.”^^ 

Additionally, in his volume Hicks shares a quote from an unpublished document penned 

by his mentor Samuel DeWitt Proetor, ‘The Metes and Bounds of Black Theology'' a 

perspective on the evolutionary design and mandate of black theology. Proctor wrote: 

At the heart of Black theology there is a hope. It always talks about a God 
who “sits high and looks low.” It is filled with promises both on this side 
and the other side of the esehaton. Black folk lived on the hope that “dry 
bones eould live again.” This means that farfetched as it may seem, we do 
expect to see the hand of God move in history and make all things new. 
And the evidenee aecumulates to show that the earth’s resourees are more 
fairly shared with the total world’s population, and life ehanees for all of 

'i-j 

God’s ehildren are more equitably distributed. 

Next, Hieks presents a quote from the work of Charles Edward Booth’s 

dissertation that both affirms and admonishes the continual development of Black 

theological constructs. Booth expresses the following: 

James Cone is to be applauded for his vanguard work in the area of Black 
theology. He correctly points out the task of theology. This task is to 
demonstrate what the changeless and timeless Gospel of Jesus Christ 
means in each new situation. Contemporary theologians from Karl Barth 
to Jurgen Moltman have agreed that the theological task is to make the 
Gospel meaningful and relevant to the times in which people live. Both 
preacher and theologian proclaim the changeless Christ in an ever- 
changing world. Each generation is unique with its problems and 
circumstances. The birth of Black theology is largely a reaction, not so 
much to a phrase or slogan coming out of the Civil Rights era, but more 
importantly it is a reaction to the silence and inadequacy of White 
theology as it has failed to speak to the enslavement and entrapments of 

TO 

African American people in America. 


Ivan Douglas Hicks, Centering African American Religion: Towards an Afrocentric Analysis 
(Ann Arbor: UMI, 2003), 51 
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Ivan Douglas Hicks, Centering African American Religion: Towards an Afrocentric Analysis 
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As previously noted, Christianity in Black America has served as a compass in the 
mist of turbulent and stormy existence. The primary source used to shape Black 
America’s Christianity was the Bible. The author agrees with Vincent Wimbush’s 
proposition: “For the majority of African Americans the Bible has historically functioned 
not merely to reflect and legitimize piety (narrowly understood), but as a language-world 
full stories of heroes and heroines, of heroic peoples and their pathos and victory, sorrow, 
joy, and fulfillment.”^^ 

Scripture is a complete and relevant source of historical events and encounters 
between God and God’s people and creation. Our respective interpretations of sacred 
text are incomplete and ever-evolving. The author favorably quotes Cornel West’s 
commentary on the Christian bible, “The Christian epic, stripped of static dogmas and 
descript doctrines, remains a rich source of existential empowerment and political 
engagement when viewed through (modern) lenses.For great many persons have and 
continue to understand the Biblical narrative as a language through which to articulate, 
negotiate and reconcile their paradoxical existence. 

The canonical collection known as the Holy Bible is divinely inspired and 
transcribed by humans. God is understood as author of this heavenly instruction 
purposed towards a salvation. Scripture is a microcosm— a relevant source of historical 
events and encounters between God, humanity, and creation. Respectfully, individual 
interpretations and articulations of the sacred text are incomplete; yet evolving. 


Cain Hope Felder, ed., Stony the Road We Trod (Minneapolis: Augsburg Press, 1991), 83. 
Cornel West, Cornel West Reader (New York: Civitas Books, 1999), 171. 
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However, the Bible remains a respected standard and shaper of black people’s Christian 
understanding both past and present. 

Generally speaking, African Americans continue to reference scripture as a 
language-world through which to articulate, negotiate, and reconcile their paradoxical 
existence. This language-world is an amplifier for which to intelligibly hear and discern 
the theological dispositions of black folk. Theology is best described as an individual’s 
God talk. The relevancy of theological language is important and necessary nurturing and 
perpetuating of African-centered consciousness. Molefi Asante affirms, the researcher’s 
presupposition that theology is our God-talk when he suggests, “If your God cannot 
speak to you in your language, then, he is not your God. Your God is the God who speaks 
to you in your language. What is your language? It is the language with which you first 

. ,,41 

got your consciousness. 

The researcher defines theology as reflection and dialogue on the interrelatedness 
of the Christian deity to humanity and creation. It is the disciplined exercise of 
explication of relational dynamics; God and humanity, humanity and creation, as well as 
God and creation. Our respective God talk not merely strives to explain what individuals 
think and feel towards the Christian deity, but strains to classify and clarify the struggle 
to live out their respective beliefs. The practice and expressiveness of theology is a 
critical reflection on how well we are living out word and deed. Notably, theology is a 
function of the church. The church’s God-talk gives shape and definition to both its 


Molefi Asante, Afwcentricity (Trenton; Africa World Press, 1988), 4. 

Clark M. Williamson, Way of Blessing, Way of Life: A Christian Theology (St. Louis: Chalice 
Press, 1999), 24. 
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constituency and institution’s most fundamental claims and practices. This reality is 
probably no more valid or visible than in the historic context of black church and people. 

This notion of scripture as a language-world is not foreign. Throughout the 
African Diaspora words possess power. Previously referenced was Asante’s notion of the 
inherent power inherent of words to create. Kenyan scholar Ngugi wa Thiong’o says, 
“Language, any language, has a dual character: it is both a means of communication and 
a carrier of culture. 

However, African American dependence on development of a language-world via 
scripture has weakened across generations. This reality is significantly distinguishable 
among the generation and culture defined as hip hop. According Bakari Kitwana, “hip 
hop generationers are African Americans born between 1965 and 1984 who came of age 
in the eighties and nineties and who share a specific set of values and attitudes. 

Also, echoed in such understanding is the conceptual idea of William Edward 

Burghardt DuBois’ “double consciousness.” DuBois’ explain this historic and timeless 

reflection across much of his early writings. He shares in Of the Dawn of Freedom: 

After the Egyptian and Indian, the Greek and Roman, the Teuton and 
Mongolian, the Negro is a sort of seventh son, born with a veil, and gifted 
with second-sight in this American world, -a world which yields him no 
true self-consciousness, but only lets him see himself through the 
revelation of the other world. It is a peculiar sensation, this double¬ 
consciousness, this sense of always looking at one’s self through the eyes 
of others, of measuring one’s soul by the tape of a world that looks on in 
amused contempt and pity. One ever feels his two-ness, -an American, a 
Negro: two souls, two thoughts, two unreconciled strivings; two warring 


Ngugi wa Thiong’o, Declonising the Mind: the Politics of Language in African Literature 
(Portsmouth, N.H.: Heinemann, 1986), 13. 

Bakari Kitwana, The Hip Hop Generation: Young Blacks and the Crisis in African American 
Culture (New York: Basic Civitas, 2002), 4. 
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ideals in one dark body, whose dogged strength along keeps it from being 
torn asunder."^^ 

DuBois continued his treaty with an analysis of an American Negro history filled with 
strife and the requirement to live a dual existence. Ultimately, this practice of 
visualization and filtering of the world through language of scripture shaped the African 
and African American hermeneutic is one manner in which the existence DuBois spoke 
about was reconciled. 

Hermeneutic is best comprehended as a “lens.” That lens helps shape, identify, 
transmit and filter an understanding for what it is a person sees, hears, and/or 
experiences. Important to Black theological thought is the comprehension of self in 
relationship with God. This theological imperative is birthed out of four plus centuries of 
incessant abuse and subjugation of African “personhood.” Black theological exercises 
must remain attentive to the existential questions: Who are we? Where do we belong? 
How shall we live? 

Another of source of theology within the Black experience is our oral tradition. 
Oral traditions and practices of proverbs, storytelling and fellowshipping have and 
continue to provide a platform for theologies of liberation to address appropriately our 
cultural reality and spiritual needs. Such practices nurture, mold and expand theological 
conceptions respective to the African or black American experience. This can and does 
occur at an individual’s most formative stages and in some of the most informal of ways. 

The development and shaping of an individual’s theological understanding is 
likened to the process of learning to walk then run. An individual develops the capacity to 

William Edward Burghardt DuBois, Of the Dawn of Freedom (London: Penguin Books, 2009), 
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balance themselves. In mastering their equilibrium a person can then proceed to walking 
and subsequently running. Nicholas Cooper-Lewter and Henry Mitchell cite, “A 
worldview that functions as a basis for emotional balance must be recognized as 
theology. 

Cooper-Lewter and Mitchell, a psychotherapist and professor of homiletics and 
theology respectively, presents in Soul Theology: the Heart of American Black Culture an 
intersecting of theology and therapy. Their work concentrated on the core beliefs of soul 
(black) folk and their emotional balance and wholeness. The two define core beliefs in 
terms such as anchors in life’s storms or bedrock attitudes. These descriptions speak to 
that which governs all deliberate behavior, relationships and spontaneous responses to 

47 

crises. 

Emotional balance is the capacity to function at high levels physically, 
intellectually, emotionally and spiritually. An individual possesses a healthy feeling of 
self. Also, an individual possesses a healthy sense of self in relation to others and God. 
Thus, our foundational understanding or what we believe at our core influences and 
shapes how we then function. To borrow from Cooper-Lewter and Mitchell, our core 
beliefs function as our worldview. Whether an individual ascribes to Aquinas’ notions 
that persons believe even before they can think. Or concur with the Ashanti belief that 


Nicholas Cooper-Lewter & Henry H. Mitchell, Soul Theology: the Heart of American Black 
Culture (Nashville; Abingdon Press, 1991), 6. 
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nobody shows a child the sky. Culture inevitably seeds and nurtures God- 
consciousness."^^ 

Theological conceptions are both embedded and deliberative in nature. Embedded 
means something that is an instructive and/or nurtured at the earliest formative state. 
Deliberative or “second-level” theology is conception that is learned, acquired or 
converted over time through experience and practice. The discipline of continuous critical 
reflection on established values, doctrines and practices dedicated to Christian witness is 
necessary. 

The seeding and nurturing of a God-consciousness is the baseline of theology. 
Theology, especially Black theology, is an ever-evolving discipline surveyed and 
practiced across a time continuum. Cornel West in Prophesy Deliverance: An Afro- 
American Revolutionary Christianity summarizes the evolution of the prophetic Christian 
tradition in the African American experience. 

West discussed some stages of Black Theology of Liberation. First stage 
discussed was Black Theology of Liberation as Critique of Slavery. Second was Black 
Theology of Liberation as Critique of Institutional Racism. Next, there were the critiques 
of this liberating theology of White North America Theology and U.S. Capitalism. At the 
time of West’s publication, he cites, black theologians were contending with questions 
regarding U.S. capitalism. 


Nicholas Cooper-Lewter & Henry H. Mitchell, Soul Theology: the Heart of American Black 
Culture (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1991), 7. 
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Additionally, West points to the perpetual need for critique. He is particularly 

passionate about the necessity of critique concerned with living within a capitalist 

civilization. The reality of capitalist civilization is commonly understood as globalization. 

A term not readily en vogue at the time West penned the referenced work. He writes: 

In short, black theological reflection and action must simultaneously 
become more familiar with and rooted in the progressive Marxist tradition, 
with its staunch anti-capitalist, anti-imperialist, antiracist and anti-sexist 
stance and its creative socialist outlook; and more anchored in its own 
proto-Kierkegaardian viewpoint, namely its proper concern with the 
existential issues facing individuals."^^ 

These crucial existential issues facing individuals, as proposed by West, of death, disease, 
despair, dread and disappointment are still present concerns. And remain a challenge 
which confronts both this author and black liberation theological reflection and practice. 

In agreement with West and others, the author believes emerging concepts in 
black liberation theology need to blend the best of “old” school with “new” school. 
Echoing West, “... [It] preserves the content of its historical stages, overcomes its earlier 
(and inevitable) blindness, and makes explicit its present challenges.The positive 
content of black theologies earliest stages, as noted by West, are (1) its foundational faith 
claim that God sides and acts valiantly on their behalf; (2) understanding that religion of 
the oppressed can be either a hindrance or help towards liberation; (3) white supremacy is 
an exploitative tool in U.S. social systems. The early precepts of black liberation theology 


Cornel West, Prophesy Deliverance: An African American Revolutionary Christianity 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1982), 106. 

Cornel West, Prophesy Deliverance: An African American Revolutionary Christianity 
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relates with the concepts of Cooper-Lewter and Mitchell’s research as well as to the 
developing concepts of this action-based research. 

Notice that black liberation theologies foundational faith claim is an elaboration 
of an embedded African or soul core belief which serves to ground its functional 
worldview or hermeneutic. The expressions, articulation, and practice of black liberation 
theologies foundation faith claim—core belief—shapes and influenced by this functional 
worldview is what filters and calibrates an individual’s emotional balance. However, 
given that racism, specifically white supremacy, was and is an ever-present exploitative 
tool employed across sociopolitical, education, economic and spiritual systems 
individuals respective emotional equilibrium are disturbed. 

Borrowing from Cornel West, “the African American encounter with the modern 
world has been shaped first and foremost by the doctrine of white supremacy, which is 
embodied in institutional practices and enacted in everyday folkways under varying 
circumstances and evolving conditions.Simply, due to racism and various other 
discriminatory byproducts of racism African Americans positive or healthy sense of self, 
as well as self in relationship to others and God has/is disturbed. Theologically, 
disturbances to the emotional balance of African Americans are reasons that (1) historical 
experiences of black people and the readings of the biblical texts are the centers for 
which black theological reflection evolves, (2) reflection of God is commonly related to 


Cornel West, Prophesy Deliverance; An African American Revolutionary Christianity 
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liberation of black people purposed towards creation of a more abundant life defined 
expressively in existential, economic, social and political terms. 

In order to maintain balance amid such fierce existential forces a sufficient 
perspective or doctrine of God had to develop. In the tradition of the Cain Hope Felder’s 
description, African/Edenic Israelites, black folk believe in God as god of shalom. God 
is concerned about humanity and creation’s material and economic well-being, loving 
and just relationships, and their ethical and moral practices and consideration. God is 
relational and intimate with all of creation disclosing God’s self in all things throughout 
all of time. God is personal and personally involved in all. Simply put, God is a moral 
and ethical agent and concerned with the sacredness of all persons and things. 

Shalom can be recognized as an understanding of God concerned about humanity 
and creation’s material and economic well-being, loving and just relationships, and their 
ethical and moral practices and considerations. Shalom is the goal of Christian defined 
ministry: meeting the needs of humanity in its condition with unconditional love. Hence, 
Christian ministry or “practical” ministry is lived and expressed through an explicit 
discipline of prophetic and ethical witness. This lends itself to the Beatific Vision 
announced by Dante of Heaven as a kind of society of “good.” 

Not only is there an inherent understanding that God is a god concerned with 
three-dimensional peace, but is God is revelatory as well. Revelation is understood as the 
disclosing of God’s self to persons and through creation. Important to shaping this 
understanding are Paul Tillich’s tenants of revelation (1) that the depth of reason is 


Cornel West, Prophesy Deliverance: An African American Revolutionary Christianity 
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revelation and (2) revelation always points to salvation. Beyond cognitive function and 
understanding and exceeding the universe’s finite nature exist the source and substance of 
all concern—God. Again, it is God who self discloses truth (self) to persons. Also, there 
are three mediums of revelation nature or history; group and/or individuals; and word. 

Traditional doctrines of God possess four impediments: (1) patriarchy; economic, 

cultural and ethnic bias towards concerns of domination or excessive power; attempt to 

justify victimization, injustice and oppression; as well as bring into question God’s 

presence in relationship to the existential. Explanation of significant issues inherent to 

doctrines of God is necessary for legitimating and justifying specific Christian 

communities. James H. Evans writes: 

One of the major frustrations of beginning students of systematic theology 
is the inability to discern the experiential roots of the various historical 
conceptualizations of God. The aseity of God, God as unmoved mover, 
prime cause, pure act (Thomas Aquinas), the supreme good (Augustine), 
wholly other (Karl Barth), the ground of being (Paul Tillich), as well as 
the various attributes or moral qualities of God, are all conceptualizations 
that, at one time or another, found their legitimacy and justification in the 

CO 

experience of specific Christian communities. 

According to the fourth century B.C.E. Greek philosopher Aristotle, God was impassible, 
that God could not be affected by anything else.^"^ He believed God to be eternally 
unchangeable. This conceptual thinking gave way to Aristotle’s development of the 
“unmoved mover” paradigm. 


Stanley Getz, William Placher, et al., Essentials of Christian Theology (Louisville: Westminster 
John Knox Press, 2003), 55. 
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The researcher concurs with the notion, argued by process theologians and others 
that some Western theology lost sight of the compassionate God and sought to develop 
understanding for a God solely principled in power and control. The conceptual notion 
of God as unaffected, non-attentive and insensitive is an affront not only to process 
theology, but to most African, African Americans, Liberation and Womanist theologies, 
as well as other indigenous spiritual understanding and practice. It important to note that 
black folks and Western theological thought development of “who is God” was not 
crafted in a vacuum. Rather, as discussed, it is an elaboration of an already present 
system of belief African in descent. 

In Centering African American Religion: Towards an Afrocentric Analysis Hicks 
highlights parallels between some African religions as exercised in West Africa and 
Christianity. Specifically, Hicks examines the Igbo tradition and its common practice of 
naming. His work points out that the names within Igbo tradition have historical and 
spiritual significance. Names in a historical sense ascribe value, denote genealogical 
connection and disposition, define individual characteristics or attributes, or explain one’s 
life. Equally powerful and noteworthy are the names which speak of and connect 
intimately to the Supreme Being. 

In examination of Edmond Ilogu’s work, Hicks discusses the three spiritual 
names—Chineke, Chukwu and Chi. Chineke meaning “the God that creates” or “spirit 
creates” is understood as the supreme or creator God. The depth of Chineke supremacy 
is such that he gives allowance to a number of lesser gods to provide intervention in lives 
of man while establishing intimacy and connection between seen and unseen worlds of 
man, gods and spirits respectively. Second, Chineke works through Chukwu and is 
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operative in the earth realm. Chukwu is the source of life that is ever-present in all 
creation. Third, Chineke exist in every individual through the gifting of Chi. Chi is a part 
of the divine self of Chukwu. Interestingly, the Igbo conceptual design of Godhead and 
the Christian doctrine of the trinity mirror one another.^^ 

In the head notes, written by William Placher, for a chapter focusing on the 
doctrine of God, suggests that the reflections of Thomas Aquinas on the attributes of God 
is really “a list of specifications of what we cannot say about God.”^^ Nevertheless, 
Aquinas' list and others have shaped our discussion and understanding of God as 
evidenced in the Westminster Confessionals of 1647 and other confessional creeds. In 
the Institutes of the Christian Religion John Calvin insisted, “Our knowledge of God and 
our knowledge of ourselves are always extricable intertwined.” I suspect that John 
Calvin was not conscious of the fact that not only is one’s knowledge of God and self- 
intertwined, but such knowledge and understanding locates them back to Africa. The 
interconnected and relatedness of all persons; especially Christian resides at the 
intersection of Jesus Christ. 

Liberation theologies of all types possess strong Christological underpinnings. 
Black liberation theological is no exception. For blacks Jesus is the “cornerstone,” 
central figure and principal point of the Christian belief system. Christological discourse 
minus a healthy understanding of Jesus’ humanity is incomplete. A relevant and 
responsible articulation of the life, ministry, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ is a 

Ivan Douglas Hicks, Centering African American Religion: Towards an Afrocentric Analysis 
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prerequisite for sound theological reflection and practical ministry. A sound Christology 
is not only imperative to Baptist doctrine, but to the foundation of Protestant belief. Karl 
Barth affirms this perspective in his assertion that a conversation about God absent of the 
life, ministry, death and resurrection of Jesus is an abstraction of Christian experience 
and revelation. In light this premise the relevant question remains: Who is Jesus Christ? 

Who is Jesus Christ? A question continuously debated, studied and evolving 
within and outside of the black context across the board. Jesus Christ is fundamentally 
believed to be God incarnate. Following the trajectory of the West African underpinnings 
referenced earlier, Jesus is recognized as being all divine and all human. Jesus 
genealogically was of Hamitic or African ancestry. Jesus was a preliterate promoting 
radical politics. 

Humanity, like Jesus, is the imago dei or image of God. The imago dei is what all 
persons irrespective of race, creed, gender and socio-economic status are and ought to be. 
The significance of names and titles with religious and cultural traditions of antiquity is 
important to Christological discourse—an understanding that correlates with some 
African belief systems. Scholarship reveals that Jesus was a common name in antiquity. 

A contemporary parallel is found in Hispanic and Latino tradition where Jesus is 
commonly assigned to male children. This is not surprising given Jesus is the Latinized 
form of the Hebrew equivalent of Joshua. Joshua in Hebrew translates roughly, “God 
will save.” 

The title Christ is a Greek derivative of a Hebrew word meaning “the anointed 
one” or “messiah.” For this reason, Jesus Christ is often viewed as a revolutionary. Jesus 
was a transformative leader that protested, lobbied and publicly confronted the “temple” 
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system and its potentates for economic changes, social changes, political changes; as well 
as changes in lifestyles and attitudes of all people. 

Traditional framing and personal experience has led the researcher to identify 
with the historic theological tradition of Black theology. This understanding recognizes 
that theology is rendered impotent and inconsequential when it fails to address existential 
reality; especially reality which is oppressive and destructive in nature. Citing Cone who 
wrote: 

“There can be no Christian theology that is not identified unreservedly 
with those who humiliated and abused. In fact theology ceases to be a 
theology of the gospel when it fails to arise out of the community of the 
oppressed. For it is impossible to speak of the God Israelite history, who 
is the God revealed in Jesus Christ, without recognizing that God is the 
God of and for those who labor and are over laden. 

Therefore, the preacher’s task is to describe the world from the Christian point of 
view, especially as that point of view is manifest in the Bible and in Christian doctrine 
and tradition. While conversely, the theologian’s job is not to make the gospel credible 

CO 

to the modern world, but to make the world credible to the gospel. These respective 
charges direct the researcher’s identification towards black liberation theology. 

This theological disposition is coupled and challenged by serving in an urban context. 

Not unlike most urban contexts it requires addressing horrendous conditions brought on 
by economic disparity; racism; educational dysfunction; cyclical unemployment and 
incarnation; and genocide. It is a ministry context that is often more diverse in terms of 
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race; spiritual and religious practice; as well as personal orientations. Thus, the 
aforementioned sociological and spiritual phenomenon demands theological language 
and practice that transcends temporal variables and barriers for purposes of meeting the 
needs, concerns and reality of an intergenerational community. Such language must both 
attract and attach itself to a new generation of leaders committed to sacrificing in order to 
address said needs and perpetuate a faith movement. By default it becomes imperative 
that the gospel message and witness intimately intersect with the existential situation. 
This reality and need for response, theologically, is nowhere more important than in the 
African and African American Christian church context. (See Appendix B for examples 
of this applied practice.) 

Following are a reflection and analysis on two biblical personalities experiencing 
scouting out unfamiliar, yet promised land and establishing authority among existing 
polemics. 

OLD TESTAMENT 

In these times of Gallup polls, squawk boxes, unsolicited and unqualified 
sociopolitical commentary and analysis the assumed value of public opinion, groupthink 
and consensus is at a premium. Never before in history of the world has man been so 
technologically advanced, globally connected and resource rich; yet seemly so 
intellectually stagnate and socially repressed. Not since the days of chattel slavery and 
Jim Crow, has this country, been so socially non-accepting of persons exercising 
intellectually inspired, economically empowered and culturally conscious aware. 

Democratic values and practices no longer encourage individual thinkers, 
courageous and prophetic leadership or equitable and just social, political or exchange. 
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The judicial system and the laws it covets turns a blind eye to everything except bribes, 
bigotry, the influential and affluent. 

Capitalism is premised on low-wage, oppressed, free or slave labor. Its ideals 
promote a self-made or “boot-strap” mentality. However, if an individual does not have 
or can not afford boots nor straps how can a person achieve the American dream? 
Capitalism fundamentally takes, rapes, and pimps the poor to ensure security for the rich. 

The United States of America, a democratic society, was founded on an 
understanding of government for the people by the people. In truth, it is a governmental 
system ruled by a few people who are bought and controlled by people of means. A 
system of rules where people are to be duly elected representatives. However, it is a 
system skewed by misrepresentation fueled by pride, political pandering, and the 
sponsorship special interest and other controlling forces. 

In spite of the United States’ diversified portfolio of natural resources, access to 
high-level education, technology and research. Irrespective to the United States 
tremendous military might, as well as its ethnic and cultural plurality our nation remains 
inequitable, oppressive, abusive and intolerant towards differences, independent thought 
and righteous action. 

There exists an issue of democratic versus theocratic rule. This dilemma of 
democratic versus theocratic rule has been longstanding since the beginning of God’s 
interplay with humanity. This on-going debate and test of wills has been most 
dramatically displayed and chronicled in the history of the Israelite people. 

The Israelite was a people with theocratic rule in their life. For generations the 
Israelites never really understood nor were comfortable with the following idea. The idea 
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seemingly invisible God could independently and secretly anoint and assign a flawed, 
foolish, and sometime faithless men to lead. Israel didn’t quit understand why God told 
certain people things in private and not everybody in public. Israel did not like how God 
would say go somewhere. The imperative to go was usually to an unknown destination 
without a map, a cooler or some chicken. Once there the assignments were to do things 
they had never done in ways they had never done it. Israel was not happy eating foreign 
food, nor having to surrender and defer their respective dreams. Some never accepted that 
God never seemed to ask about their feelings or opinion on matters of importance. 

The evidence of such is in Exodus. In Exodus chapters thirteen and fourteen 
Moses, the assigned servant of God, shared the vision of emancipation from Egypt. While 
they were on their way to freedom land some of the established membership of Israel 
began murmuring about the transition. Some of Israel complained about having to leave 
and ventured into the unknown—the desert. Many lamented the change and suggested 
opting to stay enslaved in Egypt. Why? Because what they were experiencing in the 
desert was new, different, and hard work. The Israelites had to be accountable for and to 
one other. More importantly, the exodus was a bad idea for some Israelites because 
honestly it wasn’t there idea. The issue was not Moses as leader. Neither was it a vision 
that required new thinking and new action. The question was whether Israel wanted to 
exist under democratic or theocratic rule. 

This commentator posits that Israel, like the contemporary church, was flawed in 
their belief that there was an option to have democratic or theocratic rule. God’s mercy 
and grace is an invitation to abide under the authority or theocratic rule. An individual’s 
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profession of our faith in God through Jesus Christ is an act of submission onto theocratic 
rule. 

In the text God instructed Moses to send representatives from the twelve tribes to 
“scout out” the land of Canaan. Canaan was land that God had previously readied for 
Israel’s possession. Moses, not the congregation of Israel, identified the men. The 
youngest two of twelve selected to participate in this exploratory exercise were Caleb and 
Joshua. 

For forty-days the exploratory committee has staged and surveyed and studied 
thoroughly over some 250 miles of territory and its inhabitants. Upon completion of the 
expedition the group returned. The bible reads in verse twenty-five that this blue-ribbon 
committee stood before Moses, Aaron, and the entire congregation of Israel. They 
presented a report and evidence of their findings. Verse twenty-seven and following 
reads: 

And they told him, “We came to the land which you sent us; it flows with 
milk and honey, and this is its fruit. Yet, the people who live in the land 
are strong, and the towns are fortified and very large; and besides, we saw 
the descendants of Anak there. The Amalekites live in the land of the 
Negeb; the Hittites, the Jebusites, and the Amorites live in the hill country; 
and the Canaanites live by the sea, and along the Jordan. 

Interestingly, they reported discovery of the location sought out. Also, the scout 
team confirmed that it was a place flowing with milk and honey. There was consensus 
regarding bountifulness of the land. The group evidenced this fact with a presentation of 
the fruit. But, then some committee members made a fatal mistake by interjecting their 
opinions on the matter. Verse twenty-eight, “Yet the people who live there are strong, 
towns are fortified and large and besides we saw some descendants of Anak.” 
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The instructions were execute a fact-finding trip. What should have occurred, as a 
result of their fact-finding trip was that their faith should have been made stronger. Their 
faith should have been strengthened upon discovering of what God promised. Instead, 
they majority of the exploratory team reverted back to their own understanding and did 
not acknowledge the presence nor promise of God. 

The relevant question that emerges in study and reflection on this text is: What 
convicted Caleb to stand in righteous indignation? Thus, Caleb proclaimed, “Let us go up 
and occupy it for we are well able to overcome it.” There are three things believed to 
have convicted Caleb. There are three revelations resident in the text that could assist 
others towards becoming convicted to the practice of righteous indignation and converted 
to serve under theocratic rule of God. Caleb believed in the divine promise. Caleb 
understood the blessing of divine provision. Caleb possessed a divine perspective. 

A biblical worldview undergirds the personal, professional and spiritual 
disciplines and practices of the author. Filtering of Western philosophical, theological, 
anthropological, political, and cultural thought and practices is done so through a 
hermeneutic of suspension. Both the density and tint, of his lens of suspension, is 
manufactured by the reality of a paradoxical past, a proletariat’s present and a 
foreknown future. This hermeneutic of suspension comes from an identification with 
the theological tradition of liberation; principally Black theology. Thus, the study or 
use of biblical narrative must meet head-on the existential reality of the black 
experience. 

The surveying and analyzing of biblical stories and personalities is common to 
the black biblical experience. Any story that embraces the juxtaposition of identifying 
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and addressing critical life questions while reconciling with divine agency (God) is 
considered authentic and acceptable. 

Life for many is always in a state of perpetual “overwhelming.” Often persons are 
challenged by the burden of worry and uncertainty. For some, the promise of inherent 
talent or pedigree is a source of an anxiety and uneasiness. While for others the urgency 
or necessity to answer an invitation to lead or take action is unrelenting. Add to this 
internal struggle responsibility for a corrupt external system and chaotic environ. And 
you have the story of the Sixth-Seventh Century Judean prophet Jeremiah. 

The biblical content of Jeremiah is considered challenging. Yet, its stmcture is 
very clear. Chapters 1-24 are comprised of visions prophecies of judgment. Inclusive 
within that division are some of Jeremiah’s personal laments concerning the disposition 
and fate of his people. Chapters 25-45 chronicle Jeremiah’s speeches and biographical 
stories. A subsection of that division, chapters 30-33, provides solaced for the story in 
chapter 32 with their respective prophecies of restoration. Prophecies against the nations 
are found throughout chapters 46-41 and are followed by an historical treatment in 52. 

An initial encounter with the text triggered three significant questions. What is 
the purpose of the text? Is the voice of the marginalized and oppressed audible? What 
points of intersection within the text? 

Jeremiah is a book sometimes described as a Hebrew testament book of oracles. 
The prophet Jeremiah of Anathoth was the son of Hilkiah. He was of priestly extraction, 
a probable descent of David’s priest, Abithar, who was expelled by Solomon. There 
exists a debate amongst scholars concerning both Jeremiah’s date of birth and beginning 
of public ministry. Nevertheless, writers of the New Oxford Annotated Bible assure that 
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irrespective to the dates asserted there is consensus with respect to the importance of 
Jeremiah’s ministry. 

It is understood that Jeremiah ministered in a context of Judah’s last years as an 
independent political entity. These years represented a significant threat to Judah given 
the emerging power of the Babylonian Empire. After a decade of unsuccessful resistance 
against Babylonian rule in 586 BCE Jerusalem was invaded resulting in the destruction of 
the city, Temple and exile of remaining rulers. 

Jeremiah in Hebrew is Yere me yah. It means, “I have been established or exalted 

by God.” Biblical scholars, who authored the Original African Heritage Edition, write: 

The book of Jeremiah represents the quintessence of the 
struggle of prophet and God to chosen bear the awesome 
responsibility of admonishing the African/Edenic Israelites 
to turn away from false worship and apostasy. Jeremiah 
was persecuted, rebuffed, and scorned because he told the 
absolute truth about the magnificent lifestyle of his people. 

He was hated by his own relatives and people who were 
destined for slavery and degradation because they refused 
to be obedient to God.^^ 


It is no secret that Jeremiah, like others before him, didn’t desire to be a prophet. 
Despite his sometimes apprehensive disposition and wavering confidence it is through 
Jeremiah’s humanity that God’s active nature and message is revealed. Jeremiah, likened 
to the modern African, was considered to be the derelict of the earth, motivated by the 
Word of God to trouble the religious waters.In the face of trouble and cruelty Jeremiah 
exhibits an enduring faith while executing a God-ordained vision. 


Cain Hope Felder, Original African Heritage Edition (Nashville; Winston Publishing, 1998), 
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In Arguing for Authority: A Rhetorical Study of Jeremiah 1.4-19 and 20.7-18 

scholar Ellen Davis Lewin addressed the rhetorical dimensions of Jeremiah’s narrative 

call. In her article Lewin states: 

It is not surprising that rhetorical critics have shown 
particular interest in prophetic material. For rhetoric is 
persuasive discourse; it presupposes a situation of 
controversy in which the audience is, if not hostile, then at 
least uncommitted to the position which the rhetor 
expounds. Such was the situation of confronting biblical 
prophets. Their task was not simply to transmit the word of 
God but to establish its authority, often in the face of 
strident opposition.^^ 


Lewin identifies the natural tension of Jeremiah’s call. She further expresses, “Jeremiah 
is caught between his overpowering experience of the divine word and exposure to the 
nation’s angry rejection of it-and him.”^^ 

Review of the scholarly documents and study of scripture assisted in 
identifying responses to some questions. First, the purpose of the test is to outline the 
work and commission of Jeremiah’s prophetic ministry. Inherent to the call of Jeremiah 
was the public/private dialectic. I agree with Lewin’s interpretation that Jeremiah is 
stationed between the overwhelming experience of God’s word and the challenge of a 
corrupt and confused constituency. 

The 40 year prophetic ministry of Jeremiah is established in the first chapter. It is 
within the natural function of the prophetic office that private revelation and formation 
mandates public declaration. Jeremiah is God’s representation of oppositional reality. 


Ellen Davis Lewin, Arguing for Authority: A Rhetorical Study of Jeremiah (Journal of Old 
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Secondly, it’s in the witness and message of Jeremiah that the voice of the 
marginalized and oppressed is heard. In Daring to Speak in God’s Name: Ethical 
Prophecy in Ministry, authors Mulligan and Burrows present Rabbi Abraham Joshua 
Heschel’s organizing principles of prophecy. The authors share HescheTs postulate that 
“divine pathos” is the most pervasive theme among the Hebrew prophets. Divine pathos 
is defined as God’s relentless care, compassion, faithfulness, and concern for well-being 
persons.It is through the life and message of the prophet that God executes this 
awesome spiritual constant. God promises to stand with and for the one God has 
commissioned. 

It is uncertain whether verses 11-19 of Chapter I are to be understood as elements 
of the call or as subsequent visionary experiences. However, some translations of 
Hebrew testament like the Amplified Bible interprets verses 11-12 as referencing God’s 
presence and vestment in the message and life of the prophet. The almond tree is 
representation of the alertness and activity of God, particularly in seasons of challenge. 
Again, good news for all who are heavy laden, burdened down from daring to speak in 
God’s name. 

Lastly, a point of intersection in the text is that between the overwhelming of 
responsibility and accountability of God’s objective and the subject matter of God’s 
work. In other words, the point of intersection meets at prophet. God has given a word 
and work to Jeremiah. Jeremiah is to distribute and execute that work before the people 


Mary Alice Mulligan and Rufus Burrow, Jr., Daring to Speak in God’s Name: Ethical Prophecy 
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on behalf of God. The African/Edenic Israelites point of initiation of that divine directive 
is the prophet Jeremiah. 


Historical Perspective 

The opening paragraph of the Historical Statement found in the The Book of 
Discipline of the United Methodist Church 2008 reads: 


On April 23, 1968, The United Methodist Church was created when Bishop 
Reuben H, Mueller, representing the The Evangelical United Brethren Church, 
and Bishop Eloyd C. Wicke of The Methodist Church joined hands at the 
constituting General Conference in Dallas, Texas. With the words, “Lord of the 
Church, we are united n Thee, in Thy Church and now in The United Methodist 
Church,” the new denomination was given birth by two churches that had 
distinguished histories and influential ministries in various parts of the world.^"^ 

The history of the United Methodist church is a shared story across the Wesleyan 
communities. John and Charles Wesley are given credit for the sowing the seeds that 
harvested Methodism. Among Methodist the story of the Wesley brothers is a familiar 
one. Both men were missionaries commissioned from the Church of England to serve in 
the colony of Georgia. They arrived in the colony of Georgia in 1736. Despite the 
brothers’ unsuccessful missionary efforts and subsequent return to England the spirit 
Methodism was not dead. History admonishes John and Charles Wesley for leading a 
renewal movement with the Church of England and their teachings spread to the 
American colonies as Methodist from England ventured to the American colonies. The 
result was a lay movement that championed and organized Methodism in America. 


L. Fitzgerald Reist, ed. The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church 2008 (Nashville; 
United Methodist Publishing House, 2008), 9. 



“Wesley was always reaehing out to those who were different,” quips noted 
Methodist seholar Lovett H. Weems, eiting “diversity was a ehallenge for him (John 
Wesley) and early Methodist.” Weems reflects intently on the theme of diversity of 
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people and Wesley when he writes: 

The results make clear the seriousness with which he took the task. 

Wesley sought out those who were different socially and economically. 

He especially sought a church open to sinners who felt rejected by society 
and God. “Outcasts” of all, “to you I call,” he says in a hymn. God’s arms 
are spread “t’embrace you all.” 

The spirit of Wesley was embraced and exercised by early American missionaries 
as they endeavored to cast their evangelistic nets in hopes of attracting all persons. 
Interestingly, Methodism had a strange and warm attraction of among African 
Americans. Nathan Hatch explains, “More African Americans became Christians in ten 
years of Methodist preaching than in a century of Anglican.”^^ 

Undeniably Africans and African Americans are integral to the history and future 
of United Methodist life. In 1758 John Wesley baptized his first black convert. In his 
manuscript, Rediscovering the African American Heritage of the United Methodist 
Church, Elliot Wright revisited the record of African American presence and importance 
within the Protestant brand of Methodism. “Persons of African American descent were 
numerous and visible 225 years ago,” according to Wright. “But these facts were often 
glossed over in ensuring years, especially in the early 19* century as slavery became a 
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major issue of conflict in politics and religion.”^^ Hence split among Methodist along 
geographical and philosophical lines in 1845 over slavery. 

In light of the split, African descendents continued their participation among 
Methodist circles on both sides of the geographical divide of north and south. As once 
separate Methodist factions begin to reconcile a compromise development at the 1939 
Reunion that established the all-black, non-geographical Central Jurisdiction. The Central 
Jurisdiction was established in four areas, with a fifth added in 1960, and lasted until its 
abolishment in 1968. Again, the same year the Methodist and Evangelical United 
Brethren merged to form the United Methodist Church. 

In his book Segregation of the Methodist Church Polity: Reform Movements that 
Ended Racial Segregation, African American Methodist pioneer, W. Astor Kirk penned: 

Only a few people know that the Methodist Church/ United Methodist Church 
was once formally and constitutionally racially segregated. Many who have heard 
of the Central Jurisdiction Organization assumed it to be a Black denomination, 
like the African Methodist Episcopal Church or the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church. 

In light of this documented history of systematic devaluing of African Americans 
by the United Methodist Church many remained a part of Methodism. Wright in his work 
addressed the perennial question of Methodist Church historians, “Why any people of 


Elliot Wright, “Recovering the African American Heritage of the United Methodist March 2, 
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African descent sought to remain connected to the Methodist Episcopal Church.” He 
notes that African Americans initial attraction to Methodist was principally the reason for 
their enduring connectivity to the Methodist Episcopal Church. However, he further 
substantiates his supposition through the referenced work of Lewis V. Baldwin. 

Baldwin in his research on the African American presence within the Elnited 
Methodist Church delineated reasons why both slaves and free blacks gravitated to 
American Methodism: 


• The revival style and ethos of the movement allowed for freedom of expression 
and resembled African religious traditions. 

• The message was simple and clear, with an emphasis on love and hope. 

• Methodism, despite its failure to effectively oppose slavery, had an egalitarian 
impulse, and it was accessible, even to those held in slavery. 

• Methodist preachers actively evangelized among African Americans. 

• Blacks themselves were a "dynamic force" in attracting others. 


Secondly Wright highlights the historical research of John H. Wigger. Wigger’s 
work, as Wright indicates, identifies that African descendants were first responders to the 
gospel message as shared by Methodist missionaries. Wright extracts from Wigger’s 
writings, “The participation of persons often described as "poor blacks" in Methodist 
worship was reported by the first preachers sent by founder John Wesley to the American 
colonies.” The journal entries of early missionary preachers denote African descendants 
as “poor blacks.” 


® Elliot Wright. “Recovering the African American Heritage of the United Methodist March 2, 
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Interestingly, such labeling has endured. The characterization of African descents 
as “poor blacks” carried a negative connotation with respect to the cultural, social, 
political and spiritual worth of African Americans. This researcher finds this line of 
thinking consistent with traditional Eurocentric devaluing of others; especially people of 
the African Diaspora. Moreover, this fragmented and racist pathology has tainted, 
suppressed and questioned the spiritual acumen of Africans and African Americans. 
Fortunately there are individuals and scholars like Will Gravely, who Wright positively 
acknowledges that are studying the pneumatological influences of African Americans. In 
researching the journals of early preachers. Gravely notes that Wesleyan thought 
influenced descendants’ spiritual and theological disposition.^' 

Sadly, the Methodist Church’s history and practices towards racial harmony are 
poor. Notably, this researcher concurs with others that the trajectory and pace of change 
and equity in the church continuously lags behind the nation. The Methodist church, yet 
striving, struggles in its efforts to dismantle the racially motivated inequities and 
structures that exist within its connection. Hence, the African American experience in 
Methodism has and continues to require that affinity groups, resources, and institutions 
which that are both affirming and empowering of African Americans be continually 
developed. 


Elliot Wright. “Recovering the African American Heritage of the United Methodist March 2, 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
METHODOLOGY 

The researcher proposes there is a dearth of relevant published manuscripts and/or 
resource materials addressing the theme of church planting specific in African American 
contexts. The project was designed to analyze and evaluate literature concentrated on 
church planting in a majority an African American context. 

Qualitative analysis research process was used to compile information in this project. 
Literary analysis, a focus group, and applied practiced were administered. 

This literary analysis was an evaluation and interpretation published content 
discussing church planting. Particular consideration and interest was reserved for content 
specific to church planting in African American contexts. No analysis or evaluation is 
void of bias or presupposition. As previously discussed, the researcher conducted and 
viewed phenomena through a lens of suspension. Additionally, the researcher’s 
investigative framework was informed by an African-centered praxis. 

A rubric was developed for the selected church plant literature that was read and 
assessed. Tenants of African-centeredness were employed as the guiding principles for 
assessment. Three questions shaped the literary analysis. First, is the document sourced 
from an African premise or perspective (i.e. authorship, cultural references, etc.)? 
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Second, does the material stand up to African-centered critiques of time, truth, and 
aligned with theological motif of liberation? In other words, does the selected content 
reflect and resonate with African Diaspora people and situations? Third, is the content 
directed towards the empowerment of African Diaspora people and efforts? 

Focus groups were conducted respective to the importance narrative has in the 
communal practice and theological understanding of African Diaspora people. These 
focus groups were “blind” in design. Persons were randomly solicited. Persons 
voluntarily participated and had no prior relationship to the planter or church plant. 
Persons were recruited through an advertisement in the local African American 
newspaper. Participants were honored at completion with a monetary gift. Each group 
numbered no more than eight. Groups were comprised of African Americans of diverse 
ages, backgrounds and experiences. The group discussions were scheduled to convene for 
90-105 minutes. All responses were recorded and tabulated. 

An action-reflection-action model was inherent to the project’s methodology. The 
practice was representative of the researcher’s striving to marry method of correlation to 
action-based investigation. In the applied practice phase focus group responses together 
with critiques from assessed literature was considered and appropriately applied towards 
launching of a parachute church plant. The project’s hypothesis emerged from inductive 
inquiry. 
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Project Timeline 


Dropped in Mission Field 
January 2011 


Relocated from Greensboro, North Carolina to St. Louis, Missouri to initiated the 
planting of an African American church for the Missouri Annual Conference of the 

United Methodist Church 


Literature Exploration and Analysis 
January 2011 - April 2011 

Explored and indentified books and resource materials concentrated on church planting. 
Conducted a number of site visits, attended conferences and participated in numerous 
conversations about church planting the proposed project context. 


Taste & See Worship Event 
May 2011 


Hosted national recording Artist Maurette Brown-Clark and conducted an Evening of 
Worship with Wellspring Church. Participants were attracted through direct mail, radio 

and print marketing strategies. 


Recruitment for Focus Groups 
May 2011- June 2011 

Recruited African persons of diverse ages and backgrounds a focused conversation about 
ideas, strategies, interest in development of an African American church plant. Persons 
were attracted through newspaper advertising. 
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Convened of Focus Groups 
June 2011 

Executed two “blind” focus discussion in context of proposed church plant 

Analysis of Focus Group Results 
June 2011- July 2011 

Reviewed, tabulated and evaluated in tension with information gleaned from other church 

planting resource materials. 


Development of Applied Practice 
July 2011 

Development of applied practice included the negotiating of various business and 
supportive relationships, as well as formation a strategic timeline. 


Applied Practice 
July 2011- September 2011 


Initiated radio broadcast, teaching worships, and honored preaching engagements 
throughout the proposed context. Commenced a marketing program and established 

organizational infrastructure. 


Church Plant Launched 


September 11,2011 
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The doors of Wellspring Church opened for its first Sunday of worship. 

The project is valid and dependable based on qualitative validity. This project was 
analyzed data through data triangulation. “Data triangulation involves the use of different 
sources of data/information.” The researcher will select a random sample from the 
project team to gain their insight on the results of the program. The researcher will adhere 
to the inductive logic of research in a qualitative study as described in John W. Creswell 
book Research Design?^ This process included data collection, analysis of the data, 
determination of themes that emerge and reports on the themes. The researcher emerged 
from this project showing that this thesis is credible, transferable, dependable, and 
confirmable.^"^ 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
FIELD EXPERIENCE 

A significant portion of this project’s research was collected through foeus 
groups. Two “blind” foeus groups were eondueted at a site strategieally loeated in the 
projeet’s eontext. The findings were expected to inform the researeher’s perspeetive on 
how the African Americans in North County make decisions about of faith. Additionally 
ideas about how to market a new church in this community were invited. The objectives 
for conducting this study were to identify community readiness for a parachute church 
plant. Thoughts and emotions associated with the prospects of a new African American 
pastor coming from outside of the area were also investigated. Moreover, this study was 
performed to ascertain the needs of the area, identify any community issues that would 
hinder entry into North County and determine how best to market the church plant for a 
successful launch. 

Who participated? Participants were divided into separate discussions settings. 
Focus Group One had seven participants attend. The group was comprised of two men 
and five women. Many of the participants were between the ages of 35-54 with one 
person between the ages of 55-64 and one in their early 20’s. All of the partieipants were 
African American. Focus Group Two had eight participants in attendance. The group was 
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made up of eight women between the ages of 18 - 54 with the majority under 40. Again, 
all of the participants were African American. 

The group dynamics were intriguing. Many of the members in each group 
identified themselves as having a faith background. In these Focus Groups, it was very 
important for participants to share the basis for their opinions. This meant giving some 
history of their personal experiences in the church. 

When referenced and questioned about mainstream denominations Group One 
was largely comprised of an older demographic and had a great deal of identification with 
the Baptist faith and Non-Denominational faith. Group Two comprised of all females 
primarily under 40 did not positively affirm the Baptist faith, but identified more with the 
Non-denominational faith. Neither group had a great understanding of Methodism nor did 
they affirm this denomination positively. 

In response to the question regarding the perceived hurdles an emerging church 
could encounter in North County. Group One indicated a great deal of mistrust for a new 
pastor in the community. They suggested a leader should know the people in the 
community, become involved, exhibit leadership and communicate that you are a person 
of transparency and trustworthiness. They felt this would go a long way toward gaining 
acceptance from the people of North County and other local churches. Group Two 
focused more on the skills needed to overcome hurdles such as strong leadership and 
finding local people to help lead the effort. They strongly endorsed identifying persons 
that would be helpful and trustworthy. Both groups felt it was important for a new pastor 
to get out and let the community know who they are. 
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A query was raised about the awareness of churches that did and did not succeed 
in the African American context. Success was identified differently between the two 
groups. Group One felt that convenience, money, good teaching, and a leader with a 
strong business sense and a positive role model contributed to the success of the African 
American church. Group Two considered the geographic location, having a core group of 
people with you when you start the church, outreach to the community. 

Respondents in Group One cited several reasons for churches that have failed in 
North County. Reasons for these churches not being successful false teaching, lack of 
leadership, poor financial planning, little to no marketing and a divorced pastor. Group 
Two seemed unaware of any churches that had failed. However, one participant shared 
that sometimes a pastor can become “unreachable” once the church grows and his 
inaccessibility eventually caused the church to close over time. 

Both groups commented that judgmental churches rather than welcoming 
churches had problems making an impact. They also referenced those churches that 
didn’t engage in outreach made little to no impact in the community. Groups agreed that 
a church that is clean and ascetically pleasing is important as well as having an open, 
transparent and welcoming environment. They referenced offering biblically based 
teaching in a non-judgmental way. 

Some unique comments from both groups were that a church should be joyful 
from the moment a person comes through the door starting with the usher to the pastor. 
They suggested providing several service times rather than just one service. They also 
suggested encouraging diversity. They prefer tithing by passing a basket rather than 
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calling out for an offering where people are made to come to the front, causing some 
embarrassment for those less fortunate. 

Not everybody enjoys church or particular aspects about church leaders. Groups 
share some commonly responses. Focus groups did not like a pastor who wears a lot of 
flashy jewelry or expensive suits giving people the impression that he/she is using tithing 
money for personal luxuries. Both groups felt this would set a negative tone for the 
church and alienate people. 

Respondents in Group One were concerned about a pastor who felt it necessary to 
make unimportant announcements during the service (little Michael just got his second 
tooth) rather than just critical prayer requests. They also felt that a pastor should not be 
the match maker in the church. One participant in this group noted that a single pastor 
without a family could be a distraction to women in the church. Others in the group noted 
that a single pastor was not really a concern as long as they conducted themselves 
honorably and didn’t allow themselves to become a distraction. Group Two expressed 
concern with controversy among the people, shouting out accolades to those that 
contribute financially, gossip and cliques and a church that does not develop leaders. 

Next, participants were asked about music preferences and attractions to church. 
Group One identified Gospel music as their preferred genre. Group Two indicated that a 
variety of different music would be most desirable. The groups concurred that a church 
that is welcoming and hosts regular outreach programs and events in the community are 
key reasons for becoming involved. Group One weight heavily that a church should make 
you feel important and significant. Group Two felt follow up and a church that wasn’t 
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routine was significant. Each group identified in one form or another that a sense of 
community and caring for each person was significant. 

Emphasized early in this document was the importance of community and 
intergenerational uplift. Respondents shared comments regarding the impact of the 
church on youth and the community. In each group it was strongly advised that a 
children/youth program, separate from the main service. The youth service would parallel 
what the adults are learning in their service. It was also pointed out that this would be a 
positive differentiator from many other African American churches. 

Group One felt that addressing the needs of the youth by offering afterschool 
programs as well as something for seniors would be necessary components. Group Two 
believed that a church should go to the “dark places” like servicing the homeless in the 
community, shows compassion and consistently show care and compassion. They also 
felt that a pastor should live within the community they are serving. They felt that 
offering life skills training and a food bank would address the needs of North County. 

One member also indicated that a church would benefit from surveying the community to 
conclusively understand the needs and preferences 

Groups communicated that Sunday mid-morning would be a desirable worship 
time. It should be noted that Group Two, comprised of a younger demographic identified 
mid- morning as 10:30 or later giving the impression that a later worship time was 
preferable. Groups shared that a church needs to respect the time of the congregation and 
begin service on time. They also said that they would like to see a service that was 
consistently 2.5 hours or less. Group Two indicated that a calling to the church, an 
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anointed leader, a solid message and a welcoming atmosphere were key factors in getting 
them to come the first time and to return again. 

The question, “What might a church do that would make you never want to 
neither go in the first place nor return a second time,” sparked a number of comments. 
Participants identified unfriendliness, judgment from the clergy, and the congregation, 
and an unwelcoming atmosphere as big reasons as to why they wouldn’t return. Group 
One also included the time of service and a poorly delivered message. Group Two shared 
that calling out new people made them uncomfortable. Immorality within the church, and 
false and random teachings also contributed to them not returning a second time. 

The importance of communicating vision and connecting to persons was 
emphasized across church planting literature. The focus groups responses to such 
questioning confirmed this notion. Based on the responses from each group it was clear 
that all methods were acceptable, but preference would be on an individual basis. 

At this point, it was appropriate to ask, “How could a church get the word out in 
the community?” Group One felt that newspaper was the most popular way whereas 
Group Two preferred direct mail, radio and social media. Radio stations identified in both 
groups were Hallelujah 1600 and 99.5. Newspapers suggested: the St. Louis American, 
River Front Times and the Sparkman St. Louis magazine. A second-level question was 
presented, “What kind of notice do you like to have about an event?” The general 
consensus from each group was a two week time frame to learn about the event, put it on 
the calendar and arrange for childcare if needed. They also suggested a reminder just 


prior to the event. 
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Lastly, participants were invited to share advice for the pastor of a church plant in 
this context. Both groups indicated that authenticity, transparency, preaching and 
teaching the word, having a plan and setting goals are important to the success of a new 
church. Group One identified that finding the right people to stand with you is important. 
Remember you can’t be everything to everybody, but even so, getting to know your 
people and community needs are paramount. Group Two shared that being real, staying 
consistent, being led by God in all things and connecting with your people were 
important. The pastor needs to present preaching and teaching that provides life 
applications. Each group offered words of encouragement and to stay the course. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 

Often people ask, “Why a paraehute ehureh plant in Afriean Ameriean 
context called, Wellspring?” The answer is simple, yet significant. During the period of 
exploration and reflection on whether or not to pursue planting the church water was a 
consistent visual image that emerge in this researcher mind’s eye. Interestingly, water 
carries not only deep personal meaning and symbolism, but is a fundamental element of 
biological and spiritual life. 

Water is a critical life source. It is principle to the composition of all living 
matter. We are taught that water is a liquid that descends from the clouds in the form of 
rain. In pure form water is order less and tasteless, yet can freeze at one temperature and 
boil at another. 

Biblical narrative is replete with references, literal and allegorically, to water. 
Water’s natural presence as a symbol is powerful and profound. In Genesis we are 
introduced to water’s existence. Without the presence of water the Exodus accounts of 
are merely another long boring family excursions plagued by countless wrong turns, dead 
ends and a constant impatient juvenile refrain, “Are we there yet?” Throughout the First 
Testament water as a metrological phenomenon is highlighted, it plots boundaries; it is 
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representative of God’s provision, protection, and promise. In Second Testament writing 

water is the main constituent or variable in initiation of miracle, meeting needs, and 
articulating life’s meaning. 

So why water? Not just water, rather the conceptual and spiritual understanding 
of water as a natural, necessary, and never ending presence—a wellspring. Merriam 
Webster defines wellspring as a source of continual supply. Such was the case as 
pronounced by Jesus to a woman at a well. “But whoever drinks the water I give them 
will never thirst. Indeed, the water I give them will become in them a spring of water 
welling up to eternal life.” 

John 4:14 coupled with the on-going imagery of water stirred my spirit. Verse 14 
quotes Jesus speaking to a Samaritan woman at a well during the heat of the day. 
Religious tradition restricted these two culturally and gender different people from 
interacting with one another. Societal milieu frowned upon the unconventional practice 
of going to a well in the midday heat. Personally, the unit of scripture found in Chapter 4 
explicates and embodies the very reality, relevance and revelation (God disclosing of 
God’s self) church ought to provide. 

In the text, this woman comes out a sense of responsibility or need to a place 
known for meeting such needs—the well. The well has, is, and is expected to continually 
supply an essential life resource. Not exactly clear why, but this woman elects to visit 
this well as a time when most do not. The narrative infers that particular details of her 
personal life might have caused her decision to avoid traditional settings, people, and 
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situations. Nonetheless, this woman visited the well and encounters the unexpected, 
Jesus. 


Such is the rationale for why a parachute church plant and mission targeted 
towards African American context was branded Wellspring. A physical space that is, 
literally and conceptually, familiar but offers fresh water. People possess a myriad of 
ideas, perceptions, and issues ranging from good to grotesque concerning the Church. 
Tradition has troubled some people keeping them from experiencing the fullness of a 
relationship with God and community. Prerequisites, political pandering, and promises 
unmet have disillusioned and discouraged others. However, there is an encounter 
awaiting you. It awaits persons at a familiar place offering fresh water. Its mission is to 
reach persons, to connect them with other Christians, to help them grow their faith and 
offer themselves in service in order to celebrate God with their life. 

In a strange, unorthodox, and politically incorrect manner Jesus reached out to a 
person different from himself. He sought a connection based not on what divided, but 
premised on what united them. Through this brief encounter he grew another’s 
understanding of the faith and invited her to accept a challenge to serve in new ways and 
a new master As a result, her life became a celebration about and unto God All this in a 
simple drink from a wellspring—Jesus. 

“How do you start a church?” For more than a year that question has occupied 
many days and caused sleepless nights. Prior to receiving the formal invitation to a 
church plant, this researcher sought information and resources on church planting. Most 
materials were insightful, informative and inspirational in concept. However, few 
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resources rarely reflected, from an African-centered perspective, on situations that an 
African American church planter might encounter. 

The majority of resource this researcher encountered presented technical as well 
as practical dimensions of church planting. Every church planting book recommends that 
you meet a lot of people, raise a bunch of money, pray real hard, work harder and then 
repeat this cycle. This author’s research has yielded little to nothing in finding relevant 
materials that supports the concept of launching a parachute church plant in the African 
American context. 

This project was an exercise directed towards evaluation of literature focused on 
developing church plants in majority African American contexts. As shared, the process 
of accessing and assessing said literature was challenged by a few factors. Many 
manuscripts written on church planting are anecdotal by design. The content and its 
validity are relative in nature and unscientifically evaluated. Thus, establishing a matrix 
or rubric to assess said materials was problematic. 

Second, most resource materials and books accessed and applied by church 
planters are not necessarily focused solely on church planting. Many church planting 
resources identify the idea of church planting and target planters, but the content lends 
more to various dimensions of planting. For instance, branding your church, marketing 
for young adults, forming small groups and fundraising are all areas of interest and 
importance to church planning. However, neither the books themselves nor themes are 
church planting specific. The marketplace induced reality of cross-disciplined materials 
challenged our identification of literature dedicated solely to church planting. 
Additionally, it was even more frustrating to identify recently published materials 
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specific to the African Americans and our context. Truthfully, the literature evaluation 
phase was the most disappointing and weakest part of the project. 

Blind focus groups were conducted to quickly gauge the receptiveness for a 
church plant in a transitioning African American majority community. The goals 
included assessing the community’s opinions towards a transplant pastor as well as 
ascertaining the needs and issues of north county St. Louis. Less than 20 of the 25 
recruited African Americans of diverse ages, backgrounds and experiences attended. 
Respectfully, the researcher desired to have more participants. However, the outside 
evaluator assured him that the sampling of 15 sufficed. 

The conversations resulted in valuable and detailed information regarding 
preferences, values and expectations. A great amount of theological insight was discerned 
respective to denominational and religious perspective. Details were shared around what 
was required to inform and inspire African Americans in north county St. Louis. The 
researcher was excited to learn directly from his target group. Also, his hypothesis was 
confirmed in the notion that church is not grown. Church is built upon an existing 
foundation of thoughts, beliefs and practices. These results pressed the researcher’s initial 
assumption of “build it and they will come.” Instead, he adopted a conceptual notion 
often employed in real estate of “build to suit.” 

As a result of the investigation of literature and convening of focus groups the 
researcher proceeded to applied practice. Applied practice was the final of the phase the 
action-reflection-action approach used in this project. Every suggestion, variable and 
insight shared by focus group participants was carefully considered and applied towards 
launching the parachute church plant. 
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Interestingly, the field experience did impact and transform the researcher 
theologically and pedagogically. In response to needing to recruit and meet persons the 
researcher instituted “lead discussions” or alternative Bible studies at an area brew house. 
Through “lead discussions” the researcher was able to discern the synergy between his 
affinity to the theological construct of ethical prophecy and its application in real-time. 

He discovered how to be organic. He applied an expressed ancient identity through 
contemporary technique. 

Next, the researcher’s theology and practices evolved as an influenced by the 
results and experiences of this doctoral project. His interpretation, formation and practice 
of the liturgical disposition of his church plant both challenges and celebrate their 
denominational connection. Equally, both the doctoral program and project results 
strongly encouraged development of the researcher into an ecumenist. 

Moreover, the projects findings have led the researcher towards expanded use of 
multi-media, social networking and market research strategies. The researcher is 
continuously challenged to ground and strengthen such practice theologically and 
ethically. These expanded applications as endorsed by project findings have helped in 
design and implementation of launching the parachute church plant. Examples include: 
development of a virtual community (website, Eace book, Twitter, blog, email newsletter, 
etc.), live radio broadcasts and Smartphone applications; an award nominated marketing 
campaign, as well as development of unique ministry/community initiatives and 
partnerships. 

In alignment with the tenants of Afrocentricity and legacy of Gardner Calvin 
Taylor this researcher recommends continued exploration of this topic. It is strongly 
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suggested that the exploration be framed by the following: an African-centered 
perspective; questioned and critiqued with respect to where is the African or KMT 
reflection; and purposed to empower institutions, movements and people of the African 
Diaspora. The researcher is charged to further his investigation on church planting 
literature. He believes his labor shall continue beyond this scholastic endeavor by 
developing materials focused on planting of churches in the African American context. 
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APPENDIX A 


PARACHUTE CHURCH PLANT IN AN AFRICAN AMERICAN CONTEXT 

FOCUS GROUP GUIDE 


Welcome 

Introduction 

Purpose of the Focus Group 

Housekeeping items - restrooms, two hour format, expectation of confidentiality 
on topics discussed and responses given by participants 

Open, honest feedback is necessary to accomplishing our goals 

Responses will be shared to inform a launch team’s future decision-making 
efforts; however, your identity will never be revealed and you will not be 
contacted as a result of your participation tonight. 

Focus group discussion is recorded tonight so we are sure to capture exactly what 
you say. 

Discussion Questions 

I’m going to read off the names of some mainstream denominations. Please 
volunteer some words that come to mind as I list them: 

Catholic 

Lutheran 

Methodist 

Baptist 

Assembly of God 
Pentecostal 


Non-denominational 
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What would be the biggest hurdle for a church entering this market for the first 
time? 


Are you aware of any churches that have tried to enter this market and succeeded? 
Failed? To what do you attribute that success or failure? 


Are there any churches locally that have had problems making an impact? Why is 
that? 


What are the things that you like to see in a church? 


What are some things that you definitely don’t like to see in a church? 


What kinds of music would you like in a church? R&B, Christian, Rap, 
Traditional Gospel, Contemporary Gospel, Blended, etc. 
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What could a church do to cause you to want to attend and be involved? 


How important is a strong youth program in a church? 


What are some things that a new church in North County could do to address the 
unique needs of the community? 


What time and day of the week are you most likely to attend a worship service? 


If the church service had all the elements you are looking for, how likely would 
you be to give it a try? 
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What would be the most important factor in getting you there the first time and 
getting you to return again? Good music, relevant message, friendly people, 
convenient times, etc. 


What might a church do that would make you never want to go in the first place 
or return a second time? 


How would you like a new church in town to communicate with you? Phone, 
mail, email, text messaging, etc.? 


What advice would you give the pastor of a new church? 
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APPENDIX B 

Demonstrations of Applied Practice 


A BEAUTIFUL PLACE WITH UGLY RELIGION 

Reflective Commentary shared at Church Planters Retreat 
Missouri Annual Conference of United Methodist Church 
Conference Office in Columbia, Missouri 
2011 

There is a perennial question bantered about in our community. A question of 
whether or not the Black church and organized religion is still a formidable force in 
transforming African American people. Or is both our church and religion failing? In 
their manuscript, We Have this Ministry: Heart of Pastor’s Vocation, Drs. Samuel Dewitt 
Proctor and Gardner Calvin Taylor suggest that 2L‘ Century pastorate and gospel is a 
unique challenge. The challenge to work at clarifying the application of the gospel to 
personal behavior, to one’s civic orientation, to individual political choices, to our 
stewardship, to health care and management, to inter-cultural relations, and to our view of 
the world.^^ 

However, is church affiliation and devout participation necessary for people to be 
a “good” Jew or Christian? Was Karl Marx right in his description of religion as an 
“opiate” of the people? Answers and arguments to these questions concerning the 


Samuel Dewitt Proctor & Gardner Taylor, We Have this Ministry: Heart of Pastor’s Vocation 
(Valley Forge: Judson Press, 1996), 17. 
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influence, impact and importance of religion vary depending on one’s understanding of 
religion. 

Sociologists commonly define religion as belief rooted in notions of the secular 
and the profane. Religion is and can be interpreted as learned and socially accepted 
behavior, rituals, practices and precepts. Religion is often described as that which is self- 
designed, self-concerned and potentially idolatrous. 

Irrespective of one’s choice of definition disturbing is this fact. In antiquity and 
now there exist places of worship that are aesthetically beautiful but spiritually barren. 
There are centers of faith in this city, throughout this country and around the world that 
are beautiful places that practice some ugly religion. 

When churches seek to protect riches over what’s right. That’s some ugly stuff. 
Robert’s Rules Orders vetoing righteousness is some ugly stuff. Church constitutions and 
people that contradict God’s covenant are some ugly stuff. When people’s politics 
attempt to paralyze the pastor and make puppets out of prophets. That’s some ugly stuff. 
Tradition that attempts to trump the Word of God is some ugly stuff. 

There is a distinct and divinely-defined difference between religion and 
relationship. Relationship is shared intimacy. Relationship is common and consistent 
communication. Relationship requires surrendering self, submission to another, sacrifice 
and service. The three major religions of the world Islam, Judaism and Christianity 
honor relationship with God over religion. Each of these faith movements respective 
practices, symbols and creeds endeavors to point, not to self, but towards God. 

The good news for you and me is that a beautiful place can produce a bountiful 
blessed reality if and when its members seek to align in right relationship with God. The 
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beauty of being in right with relationship with God is that every mosque, temple and 
church is empowered to exercise righteous authority, extend a right-hand of fellowship 
and escort persons to a reverent and relevant space. 

In order to exercise righteous authority we have to believe that a change is 
possible and promised in the lives and situations of all. We have to activate and employ 
our faith. We have to believe it before we ever see it. Before an architect ever builds a 
building he/she conceptualizes it in their mind’s eye. They further visualize and translate 
the idea to paper. All this happens before anything is ever built. 

Even before something is fully planned, completely paid for or ground is broke 
architects and contractors put up signs to say, “Here marks the spot where something that 
was imagined will become.” How is it that when it comes to building a beautiful place 
people exercise all types of authority and demonstrate all sorts of optimism? Even to the 
point they’ll go broke trying to do it. We must exercise a similar potential and authority 
in our spiritual life. 

Another beautiful thing about relationship with God is that you and I are blessed 
to extend a right-hand of fellowship. When was the last time you reached out and touched 
someone? When was the last time you called someone not to gossip, but to see how they 
were doing and to pray with them? When was the last time you touched healthy, 
respectfully, lovingly or intimately your spouse or children? When was the last time you 
and I shook hands with a stranger? Remember there is power in a touch. As people of 
faith we are instructed to extend a lifeline to those who are drowning in their is-ness 
trying to reach the shores of their ought-ness. 
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Finally, the result of a beautiful relationship with God is that each of us can escort 
someone who was or is broken, bruise, battered and needy to a reverent space. That 
reverent space can and is the church. The power residing in such a place also resides in 
us. We have the gifting of God to speak change into another’s life. We have to the 
power to heal, transform, revive, deliver and restore another’s life. 

When we encourage another’s faith they will follow. When we enrich someone’s 
life they will follow. When we empower another’s spirit they will follow you. Affording 
us the opportunity to lead people to another level! Let our church be more than beautiful 
buildings. Let us also become beautiful people sharing in a beautiful relationship. 
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A WORD TO THE GIANT KILLERS 

Preached at Samaritan United Methodist Church 
Black Methodists United for Church Renewal’s 
Fifth Sunday Afternoon Service, July 2011 

Every generation is subject to encounters with something or someone perceived 
as being larger-than-life. Every generation is challenged by situations and circumstances 
that are insanely intimidating and gigantic in scope. Every generation must confront their 
giant. Through the biblical narrative of David versus Goliath readers experiences a 
generation confronting its giant. David versus Goliath is a coming of age story. It’s a 
story featuring an anonymously anointed adolescent shepherd boy who courageously 
contends with the giant of his generation. The narrative’s protagonist, David, is 
representative the nation’s next generation of leadership. 

Truth is Goliath was not David’s problem. The discord and impeding military 
challenge with Goliath and the Philistine army was King Saul’s problem. King Saul’s 
personal problem resulted into an international conflict requiring poor and working class 
children to sacrifice their lives in military exercises to defend their nation’s honor. Sound 
familiar? Goliath was not David’s personal problem. However, the giant posed a 
significant threat to David’s people physically and spiritually. Someone had to step 
forward and confront the giant. 

It’s not your giant, but poor education and polarization of our people must be 
confronted. Exploitation and manipulation of women and children must be confronted. 
World hunger and genocide must be confronted. Immorality and individualism must be 
confronted. Capitalistic corruption and political pandering must be confronted. Addiction, 
abuse, poverty, and disease all must be confronted. 
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Yes, there are giants that jeer, taunt, and threaten daily our physical, economic 
and spiritual well-being. Giants that seek to defy our God discourage our witness and 
disturb the peace. Fortunately there are divinely directed and courageously convicted 
men, women, boys and girls who are accepting the challenge—irrespective the prize or 
consequence—to confront our giants. 

In an era when military conflicts are waged with smart bombs, semi-automatic 
weapons and other high-tech devices it’s hard to imagine a staff, sling and rocks as 
effective instruments in war. The staff was not a weapon. Nor was the sling a toy. The 
sling was a standard issue weapon of the poor in antiquity. David’s weapon was not his 
staff, but the sling. It was a primitive fighting instrument passed down through the 
generations. The sling is representative of faith. Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen. 

The sling was not always a hundred percent accurate. However, the sling had a 
high degree of accuracy. If the solider practiced their sling diligently it served as a 
powerful weapon in times of need. Soldiers used their faith.. .sorry their sling with hope 
and expectancy. In this critical time of need and concern let us continue to confront the 
giants of our generation with the weapon of faith. Giants do die! 
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PURPOSE DRIVEN LIFE 

Inaugural Monday Bible Study 
Held at the Ferguson Brew House, March 2011 

What on earth are you and I here for? This is the initial question presented by 
author Rick Warren in his internationally acclaimed book, Purpose Driven Life. In the 
pages and forty day commitment that follows Warren facilitates an exercise of self¬ 
exploration and examination. The objective is identification, comprehension and 
application God’s purpose for our lives. A purpose driven life is purposed towards three 
profoundly transforming prophetic and ethical aims. 

First, a purpose driven life is committed to proclaim justice. Like Jesus, we are 
ordained and set apart to speak truth to power. To challenge the status quo and abolish 
practices of quid pro quo that is present in and throughout the world system and churches. 
God’s justice is focused on uplifting, empowering and liberating the least, lost and left- 
behind. An injustice anywhere at anytime is an insult and stumbling block to the 
achievement of justice everywhere even in the church house! Like Jesus we are called of 
God to proclaim that justice be present. 

A purpose driven life not only proclaims justice, it also practices peace. Jesus 
was the incarnation of God and God is a god of peace. We are the imago dei —in the 
image of God. Jesus’ life, as ours, is one of peace. God being is the god of shalom— 
Hebrew word for peace. God is concerned about humanity and all of creation. We, too, 
should be concerned about humanity and creation’s material and economic well being. 
We should be concerned that all persons experience loving and just relationships. We 


should be concerned about and involved in ethical and moral considerations. 
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The very problem of antiquity is the same problem for the contemporary church. 
There is too much protecting of individual pieces. There is an excessive amount of 
interest in protecting a singular piece or portion of history. There is too much emphasis 
placed on protection of one’s piece of a pew, part in worship, and money. Unfortunately, 
there is not enough earnest practicing of peace. 

The pressing interrogatives are we feeding the hungry consistently? Are we 
clothing the naked consistently? Are we caring for the sick consistently? Are we studying 
God’s word faithfully? Are we tithing, truthfully? Are our faith communities’ 
instruments of healing or training grounds for hate? Jesus’ life was purposed to practice 
peace and so are ours. 

A purpose driven life is purposed towards perfect prophecy. Paraphrasing Rick 
Warren, the purpose of God is far greater than our own personal fulfillment, our peace of 
mind, or even our happiness. It’s even bigger than our families, career, dreams and 
ambitions. What we propose and wish for our churches, family and community pales in 
respect to that which God has already established and promised for us. 

Jesus’ life was purposed so that the prefect will of God would be achieve. Such is 
the design and disposition of our lives. Our lives are purposed so that the perfect will of 
God be achieved. That’s why the mantra: It’s not about me.. .it’s not about we.. .It’s 
about Thee is powerful and prophetic. Strive to have your home; workplace, friendship 
circles and community of faith become a caring place driven by God’s purpose! 
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THE TRUTH WILL SET FREE 

Teaching from the Live Forward Radio Broadcast 

Howard Thurman insists that necessity is laid upon each of us a responsibility. It 
is a responsibility to articulate the significance of Jesus for “people with their backs 
against the wall.” Disturbingly, there is no shortage of materially, socially, physically or 
spiritually oppressed people. Poverty, oppression and abuse oft times are veiled in 
anonymity and viewed as being insignificant with respect to larger social, economic and 
political concerns. 

Everyday people endure real problems and persisting pain that demands a relevant 
diagnosis and prescription of resilience that will bring forth a healing or change in their 
lives. Today’s reality mandates that the Christian message and witness intentionally and 
intimately meet people in their situation. The definition of ministry is meeting the needs 
of people in their condition with unconditional love. 

It is a shared assertion that God, through the witness and ministry of Jesus Christ, 
requires every believer to exercise a faith of ethical and prophetic witness. Every 
Christian is inescapably and irrevocably obligated to engaging in a life of speaking, 
serving, honoring and upholding truth irrespective of his or her social location, level of 
education, political or denominational affiliation. 

It is imperative that each of us achieve a level of spiritual sobriety because “life” 
will happen to everyone. Eife, by default, will present you with both some lying and 
trying situations. Life is indiscriminate. Life doesn’t care anything about your supposed 
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education, 40IK, your strategic plan or professional titles or affiliations. Life happens to 
everyone. 

News Flash: It is big business in this country and world economy in keeping 
people poor, sick, addicted, politically disenfranchised, culturally isolated, incarcerated, 
paranoid, and spiritually ignorant and impotent! 

Therefore, we must speak truth to people. Unfortunately, the afflictions of 
humanity span across a great many domains and transcend varying lines of stratification 
and sophistication. And people are crying out. Racism and more continues to plague our 
2U' Century existence. HIV/AIDS, addiction to illicit and legal substances, poverty, as 
well as immoral and unethical behavior trouble our streets, homes, halls of government, 
institutions of commerce and international borders. Women and children are principal 
victims of violence and exploitation. As a result, people of every race and creed; poor 
people everywhere; sick people of every disease; hurting people of every typology of 
pain; oppress people of every struggle are crying out. The church, equipped and 
interested, must stand with and before those persons most vulnerable and speak truth. 

Second, we must speak truth to power. Intrinsic to faith in God, through Jesus 
Christ, is both the responsibility and capacity prophetic witness. Prophetic witness 
requires personal sacrifice. Prophetic witness calls for labor in love. The prophetic 
witness is an imperative to seek justice. It is a responsibility to respond to every injustice 
and act of violation exercised against any part of humanity and creation. A manifestation 
of prophetic ethical witness is righteous indignation. Righteous indignation is an 
understanding that any unjust, non-loving, violent and oppressive deed is an affront to 


God. 
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Inherent to prophetic burden is a responsibility of exercising faith in the public 
square. It is the embracing of a radical love ethic as well as revolutionary thought and 
action. The prophetic burden presses us to “lift every voice” and “uplift” every block, 
barrio and hood. The prophetic burden struggles with the re-examining misguided, 
oppressive and abusive theological and social constructs for development of healthy, 
prophetically ethical, loving and just relationships and practices purposed to liberation 
and justice for all. 

Lastly, we must speak truth to principalities. We wrestle not with flesh and blood, 
but some stuff beyond ourselves and this world. Acts of spiritual worship should not be 
divorced from social concern. Rather, it is essential to authentic prophetic witness. 
Worship is an act of speaking the truth. Worship is the honoring of God for nothing more 
than God being God’s self. Just because.. .is why we worship God. 

The objective of worship in a corporate setting is two-fold: to get the church on 
one accord to invoke the presence of God, and to activate the power of the Holy Spirit. 
The Word of God says that in the presence of God is fullness of joy. In God’s presence 
we encounter a peculiar peace. We are endowed with peculiar power. We are encouraged 
with a prophetic perspective. As a result, the truth will set all free! 
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THE POTENTIALITY AND ACTUALITY OF PRAYER 

Teaching from the Live Forward Radio Broadcast 

Harper Collins Bible Dictionary defines prayer as an act of petitioning, praising, 
giving thanks, or confessing to God. Prayer can be individual or corporate, audible or 
silent. It is conditioned by the biblical understanding of God as a personal being who 
hears the prayers of his people. 

There is a potentiality to prayer or the capacity to develop or bring something into 
existence. Also, there is an actuality of prayer. A manifestation or fulfillment of one’s 
petitioning, praising, giving thanks or confessing to God. Simply expressed, prayer can 
and will change things. 

An arbitrary thought, if things haven’t or aren’t changing in your life towards the 
good, if your situation and perspective about your situation haven’t change? Then it begs 
to question, “When was the last time you prayed?” Has nothing transformative or 
miraculous has taken place in your circle or community of faith? Then the question begs 
to be asked. When was the last time your family, mission circle. Council of Ministries or 
leaders raised their voice together to God? 

Something happens when the people of God unite their voices in prayer. The 
bible, in chapter four beginning at verse twenty-three, records that upon their release, 
Peter and John return to their friends and reported all that took place while the were being 
question and arraigned by the Sanhedrin— political and religious authorities. Upon 
hearing Peter and John’s testimony the community of believers raised their voices 


together in prayer. 
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In this communal prayer the believers recognize God as “Sovereign” revereneing 
God as ereator and ruler of everything in heaven and earth. Second, they referenee God’s 
prophecy gifted to David under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit in Psalm 2, which 
predicted the persecution of Christ by his enemies. They continue applying this prophecy 
to Jesus as they rehearse the plot carried out by the Romans, people of Israel and the 
mlers—specifically cited Herod and Pilate. 

Third, the believers call attention to their present problems of threats not simply 
against their political power or privilege, but for freedom and even their very lives. They 
fervently asked that God through Jesus Christ make possible healing, miraculous signs 
and wonders. In their prayer they express the potentiality or divine capacity of God to 
bring into reality that which was desired. 

Maybe that’s why in verse thirty-one it reads: When they had prayed, the place in 
which they were meeting was shaken; and they were all filled with the Holy Spirit and 
spoke the word of God with boldness. Something happens when you pray. Something 
happens when the people of God raise their voices together to God in prayer. The shaking 
of place where they gathered was an immediate and visible sign that their prayer had 
been heard by God. God through this external manifestation of God’s power reassures 
the believers of his divine presence. 

It is important to remember that when we pray we invoke and invite the presence 
of Lord into our circumstances, situations and most of all into our hearts. When God is 
present in our lives there should be a noticeable difference. When God is present 
something should move in and around us. Prayer helps us to realize God’s presence. 
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Again, verse thirty-one reads: When they had prayed, the place in which they 
were gathered together was shaken; and they were filled with the Holy Spirit. In the 
original language of the text, Greek, the word for Spirit is pneuma. Pneuma is commonly 
understood as wind or breath. It is invisible, inducible; yet powerful. 

Teachings of Jesus promised that all might receive the Spirit through prayer. In 
gospel writings of John Jesus is quoted, “I will ask the Father and he will give you an 
advocate to be with you. This is the Spirit of truth, whom the world cannot receive, 
because it neither sees him nor knows him. You know him, because he abides with you, 
and he will be in you.” Hence, the threefold dimension of the Spirit is that it can be 
“with”, “in” and “on” you. There is one baptism with the Spirit, but many fillings with 
Spirit. 

Lastly, from prayer we can realize parresia or boldness. The later portion of verse 
thirty-one says: “When they had prayed, the place in which they were gathered together 
was shaken; and they were filled with the Holy Spirit and spoke the word of God with 
boldness.” Speak boldly means to proclaim freely, fearlessly and faithfully the truth of 
God despite what the world or others may think or warn against. 

It is imperative that we diligently seek the presence of our God. So that each of us 
may receive and share in the power of such a relationship. This is for the express purpose 
of boldly proclaiming, living and expecting the promises. These things are possible in 


prayer. 
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A CHANGE: FROM GANGSTER TO GOSPEL 

Preached at the Asbury United Methodist Church 
Youth Sunday, May 2011 

Recognition that much of the audience, under the sound of my voice, is either 
bom well before 1965 or well after the year 1984 is duly noted. More than likely, many 
will not consider your selves a part or product of the hip hop generation. It’s probable 
you have not sat through the end of the movie Colors and rap in-sync with Ice T. Nor 
have you gotten hyped off the Kings of New York. Maybe you have uttered the infamous 
line of A1 Pacino’s character in Scar Face, “Say hello to my little friend.” Nor own a 
compact disc of the rap that bears the same name. 

It is probably safe to assume most don’t remember Cuba Gooding’s pre-Oscar 
nominating role in Boyz-In-Hood or Tupac’s lead in Juice. By now you may have lost 
scratched the soundtrack that featured Roger Troutmen’s Computer Love and MC Eight’s 
title cut Straight Menace from the movie Menace to Society. 

That was then this now. Young folk saying “let it go Pastor.” We know you 
remember when MTV actually played music videos. We know you can even remember 
when the television only had three channels and it stopped airing after a certain hour. 

Yes, that is tme. Also, correct are some points of intersection between then and now. A 
place of intersection between then and now.. .a location of common ground for “old” and 
“new” school alike is the cable channel VHl. 

On VHl they have a program, entitled Behind the Music. Behind the Music is a 
series of short biographical documentary on noteworthy persons in entertainment. Oft 
times Behind the Music chronicle the rise and fall, ups and downs, as well as the 
significant events that influenced and forever change a particular famous personality. 
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However, just like Behind the Music, the bible reveals the truth about the rise and 
fall, ups and downs, and the significant event that forever changed Saul of Tarsus. Who 
would ultimately become the rock star Apostle Paul? 

Before Paul became Paul he was named Saul. Saul wasn’t born nor raised to 
become a part of thug-life. Saul was well educated and an articulate brother. Saul hailed 
from an affluent family. He was a blue-blood, pedigreed brother, and a Cosby kid if you 
will. Saul was everything but a gangster. 

However, his wannabe tendencies, poor choices and guilty associations found him 
running with a gang of ill-willed and sinfully motive people. Don’t believe? In chapter 
seven of Acts around verse fifty-eight “baby boy” Saul used to stand lookout while the 
Original Gangsters jumped and beat an innocent brother named Stephen. 

Unfortunately, Saul’s spiraling descent was just beginning. Traverse the text in 
chapter eight of Acts and readers discovers how Saul commences to earning his stripe. 
Saul starts getting tattoos of “tear drops” as merit badges for “putting in work.” Saul 
becomes not an Eagle Scout. Rather, Saul becomes zealous for his street family. He has 
gained credibility and becomes addicted to the street life. 

Acts chapter nine records that Saul so bitter and hateful. Saul days were 
preoccupied with pronouncing death threats on God’s people. Saul had now turned 
gangster and religious rogue. Often we are quick to reference the Gentile threat. 
Interestingly, Saul wasn’t some outsider looking in. Saul was a part of the religious inner- 
circle. Saul was a member of the Sanhedrin. In modem understanding, he had a Ph.D., 
social affluence, knew legal and religious rhetoric, had money and power. Yet, he elected 
to prosecute God’s people. He decided to live antithetical to the Way. Sadly, there are 
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people like that in the church today. They are people who are drunk on the world’s wine 
and themselves. 

At some point God will introduce sobriety into your life. There are times in our 
respective lives that God will confront us with truth. Thus, challenging our way of living, 
thinking and being! The good news is that the Gospel can and will forever change for the 
better. 

In order to change or be change we have to surrender. We have to surrender 
ourselves unto the power and authority of God through Jesus Christ and Holy Spirit. We 
have respect the fact we alone could change ourselves, circumstance, or conditions it 
would have already happened. If you could have quit cold turkey, you would have done 
it by now. If you could have healed your body, you would have done it by now. If you 
had the power to save your sin-sick and make own yourself whole, you would have done 
it by now. All we need to do is cease and assist with the excuses, justifications, and 
rationales. Simply say, “I surrender!” In order to change we must first surrender 
conditions, circumstances and ourselves over to God. 

Second, in order to change for the better we each have to do some soul-searching. 
Upon encountering God Saul is not only challenged, but also converted. Saul’s 
conversion or surrendering to God meant that he relinquished his authority, privilege and 
power over to God. Saul no longer had decision over where he was to go. This point is 
made evident in verse six. Verse six records that God instructed Saul to then get up and 
go into the city and await further instruction. 

Saul’s surrendering not only meant a completely giving of self to God. Also, it 
meant a lost independence and prominence. Verse eight highlights that Saul was struck 
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blind and those accompanying had to lead him by the hand into Damascus. Verse nine 
continues recording, “For three days he was blind, and did not eat or drink anything.” 
Simply put, he was placed on a fast and forced to sit in the darkness seeking to discover 
the inner light. 

A dimension of the conversion process is a period of divinely initiated 
introspection. That is time spent reflecting and reconciling one’s life with the God- 
centered life. In verse twelve God confirms for Ananias that Saul is preparing for his 
visitation through a vision. That vision is really deep completive, formative, private 
prayer being exercised by Saul. What Saul would soon discover that the time spent alone 
in private conversation would reveal the charge and call placed on his life for public 
proclamation. Verse fifteen realizes this for Ananias, “Go! This man is my chosen 
instrument to carry my name before the Gentiles and their kings and before the people of 
Israel.” 

You can’t change. You won’t change. Until you let go and let God. You have let 
God direct your path in order to find your soul. You have to lend not to your own 
understanding to find your soul. You have to seek first the kingdom, and God’s righteous 
to find your soul. You have to die of self to find your soul. In order to change you have 
dedicate your time to soul-searching! 

In order to change for the better we have to strive in salvation. Truth told. Even 
after we have surrendered unto God each us must strive in and towards our salvation. 
Simply put, we were changed. We are being changed. We will be changed. We were 
saved. We are being saved. We will be saved. 
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Remember Saul in his soul-searching discovered that he would be called to 
preach, teach and serve in the name of Jesus. However, verse sixteen also indicates that 
Saul who will become the rock star Apostle Paul who will equally suffer in Jesus name. 

Thus far, Saul has been delivered, preserved and brought into a safe place in the 
house of Judas on Straight Street. Now Ananias, a servant of God sent to teach, preach, 
and comfort arrives to deliver Saul spiritually from the sin in his life. Don’t believe? 
Verse seventeen aids in our understanding. Saul was blinded by his sin, not for his sin. 
Saul stopped creating problems. He became the solution. He stopped looking for fault. 
Saul found a future. Once he stopped cursing God. Saul was able to praise God. 

Saul’s deliverance from sin made him a candidate to be a witness. The bible says 
he got baptized. God transformed Saul into Paul to be a saving agency. God took a 
gangster and turn his life into the Gospel! 
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HELP! 

Lesson shared at a Pre-Launch Meet & Greet Event, 2011 

In these times common are feelings of desperation and despair. Ever present is 
the threat and reality of unemployment, homelessness or displacement and financial 
failure. Sickness and disease abounds. Wars and rumors of wars persist. Our nation’s 
democratic ideals and global economy wear the “Faces of Eve,” posing as both pimp and 
promise. 

Persons standing at the margins and residing at the core are facing grave and 
uncertain challenges. From Wall Street to Main Street Marvin Gaye’s refrain rings true: 
“Makes me want to holler and throw up my hands.” Many, in these times, are standing 
on the rivers edge troubled by the prospects of homicide and preoccupied with thoughts 
of suicide. Echoing frantically Grandmaster Flash and the Furious Five’s infamous 
chorus “Don’t push me because I’m close to the edge. I’m trying not to lose my head. 

It’s like a jungle sometimes it makes me wonder how I keep from going under.” 

Whether forced by systematic or situational-design, a horrific or oppressive 
history, poor lifestyle choices or by default of birth and unforeseen circumstances all of 
us will find ourselves asking for help! 

Such is the case in the biblical narrative. In Euke 18:35-43 readers are presented 
with a blind man who is seated along the roadside begging. A beggar stationed along a 
busy thoroughfare was common in antiquity, as it is today. Customary was the fact that 
the beggar was physically afflicted or disabled; in this case blind. Beggars were common 
in antiquity as it is common in our culture today. Beggars positioned at the corner and 
exit ramps of our streets are assumed to be physically and mentally afflicted—persons 
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troubled or disturbed. We assign labels to them. Defining them as people who are out of 
action, immobilized, rendered inoperative and hindered by perceived limitations. 

However, like the blind brother highlighted in Chapter eighteen of Luke, the folks 
we call “beggars” should not be defined by their situation. A beggar in antiquity was 
considered a social and religious outcast, a sinner. In that context their situation defined 
them socially and religiously. 

The Gospel writer Mark in his account lets us know that the blind beggar had a 
name. His name was Bartimaeus. Yes, Bartimaeus was physically blind. Yet, in spite of 
his severe visual acuity the brother possessed spiritual insight. When it came to things of 
the spirit he could see. When it came to distinguishing the light he could see. When he 
had to identify and discern truth Bartimaeus possessed perfect vision. Understand that 
much of the same holds true with respect to those among us who cannot find work or 
keep jobs. Those who are addicted and recently incarcerated; undereducated and 
unmotivated understand on Bartimaeus felt. People diseased who have been denied, 
disenfranchised and banned from the church. 

The brother wasn’t defined nor dismayed by his situation or circumstance. 

Instead, his desperation made him determined. Verse thirty-six explains that while along 
the roadside the brother heard the crowd going by, he asked, “What is happening.” Some 
people told him, “Jesus of Nazareth is passing by.” That was just what the man needed to 
hear. At that moment the beggar recognized that he was standing at the intersection of 
Desperation and Revelation Boulevard. Verse thirty-eight reads, “He called out, Jesus, 
Son of David, have mercy on me!” The pronouncement of Jesus’ coming signaled an 
opportunity for this blind brother to gain his physical sight. The brother couldn’t 
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physically see God moving in his direetion, yet he did know he didn’t want Jesus to pass 
him by. 

Jesus’ inviting of the beggar, in verse forty, is an example of the Lord’s invitation 
to you and me to bring forward our requests, demands, needs, wants and desires. God 
invites us to share our prayers and petitions for help. Don’t believe me? In verse forty- 
one Jesus asked the man, “What do you want me to do for you?” Do you want help from 
God? If you want God to do something, anything and everything for us then we have to: 
Call out, have confidence in and commitment solely unto the Lord. 

God can and does make everything wrong right, fix everything that is broke, heal 
everyone that is sick and perfect all imperfections just because. God does and will 
intervene and interject. Yes, God desires and expects that we present ourselves as living 
sacrifices holy and acceptable unto God which is our reasonable service. 

God does expect us to forsake not the assembling of the saints. God expects us to 
love unconditionally, pray without ceasing, worship in spirit and truth. That is possible 
when we activate our spirits and produce some action, noise and evidence. 

For the evidence of life in Christ is breath in body. The bible says let everything 
that have breathe praise the Lord. Better yet, let everyone who needs help from the Lord 
cry out! 

Also, we must possess confidence in the Lord. We know that Hebrews 11:1 says, 
“Now faith is the substanee of things hoped for and the evidence of things not seen.” 
Upon the asking of Jesus, “What do you want me to do for you?” The blind beggar 
replied, “I want to see.” Verse forty-two reads: Jesus said to him, “Reeeive your sight: 
your faith has healed you.” 
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We have to start believing for what it is we need, want and desire in the Lord 
before we ever see it. Our attitudes should be one of expectancy. Our behaviors and 
practices should be that of victors and heirs. Our speech should be fortuitous, prophetic 
and assured. You and I have to start operating in confidence that in Christ all things are 
possible. 

Lastly, if we want God’s help we have to commit solely to God. Verse forty- 
three says that immediately upon Jesus’ pronouncement of healing the Bartimaeus 
received his sight and followed Jesus, praising God. Starting today let us commit our 
hearts, minds and souls to the One who is our healer, protection, provision and hope. 
Don’t give in. Don’t give up or give out. Know that help is on the way! 



KEEP ON, KEEPING ON 

Teaching from Live Forward Radio Broadcast 
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According to Webster, perseverance is continuing in a course of action without 
regard to discouragement, opposition or previous failure. It is the persistent 
determination to adhere to a plan of direction. Perseverance is being insistent unto the 
end. 

People sometime mistake resistance for perseverance. Prolonged battles, 
uncreative and unchangeable resolve are not characteristics of perseverance. The status 
quo or static religious, relational, intellectual, and spiritual programming or practices 
never nurture perseverance. 

Great minds and leaders have attempted to reflect on the idea of perseverance. 
Noted preacher Charles Haddon Spurgeon said, “By perseverance the snail reached the 
ark.” Fredrick Douglas once penned, “Without struggle there is no progress.” Rev. Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. believed, “Change does not roll in on the wheels of inevitability, 
but comes through continuous struggle.” President Barack Obama resolved: “If you’re 
walking down the right path and you’re willing to keep walking, eventually you’ll make 
progress.” 

Perseverance is staying the course, determined to a plan of direction, insistent 
unto to the end. A commitment to keep on, keeping on. Such is a life of faith committed 
to God through Jesus Christ. Perseverance is the promise of peace, love and mercy in 
abundance. The biblical narrative of Jude affirms, “To them that are sanctified by God 
the Father, and preserved in Jesus Christ, and called: Mercy unto you, and peace, and 
love, be multiplied.” 
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Perseverance of the saints is a doctrinal teaching that none who are truly “saved” 
can be condemned for their sins or fall away from the faith. There are a couple forms of 
this doctrine—Reformed Christians confessions of faith and Free Grace. Debates and 
differences between the two forms center principally on the process of sanctification. 
Nevertheless, irrespective of one’s school of thought security in salvation is both the hope 
and promise of our Lord. 

There is objection to the doctrine. It is ongoing work and witness of Christians to 
“contend for the faith.” Verse three states the occasion for the writing of this letter by 
Jude. “Beloved.. .ye should earnestly contend for the faith.” He goes on to share, “For 
there are certain men.. .ungodly men turning the grace of our God into lasciviousness, 
and denying the only Lord God, and Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Important to remember, it’s not sinful or wrong to have questions about with God. 
Through our questions we worship God. Again there is objection to “free grace” 
doctrine. Opponents argue that such teaching leads to licensing sin. That is, some believe 
people knowing they can never lose their salvation will freely sin without fear or regard 
to eternal consequence. Unfortunately, a precedent is already established. Consequences 
and punishment of any magnitude often are neither a safeguard nor deterrent in 
modification or prohibition of an as sundry of potential behaviors, practices or beliefs. 

Traffic laws and hefty fines have not detoured speeders, driving while under the 
influence or uninsured motorist from doing so. Capital punishment has not served as a 
deterrent to senseless and hideous killing of persons around the globe. Democracy has 
never ensured equity or justice in this or any nation under the heavens. Talking about sex 
on Sundays, distributing life saving information and prophylactics to curve the threat of 
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fatal diseases has never forced or openly invited individuals into premarital or risky 
sexual behavior. 

On the contrary, not talking about proper management of our selves sexually, 
financially, physically and spiritually in the church has produced deadly results. Not 
addressing unjust and inequitable treatment of persons in this community and world has 
produced some deadly results. Not honoring and following God’s commandments, 
precepts and principals in our individual and corporate lives has resulted, in many 
instances, to our death and dying state. 

The inevitable nature of God through Jesus Christ is promise. Conversely, the 
inevitability of this life is pain and problem. Truth is that there is a prepared and present 
promise of Heaven. And there is a present and permanent condition and station—Hell. 

Jude invites readers to remember the ways in which God expresses God’s 
intolerance towards immorality and subversion. Highlighting the fact that deliverance is 
no guarantee of eternal security. In verse five Jude points out God’s rendering of 
corporate or communal judgment of those God delivered. Verse notes the celestial 
judgment handed down on the angels who abandoned their own home. Verse seven 
speaks to the civic judgment of God towards Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Despite the fact we live in a time of 24-hour reality television, cyber-fantasy, and 
record/play back, recession stricken world gone wild. Amid the threats and theatres of 
wars we are challenged to build ourselves on the most holy of faith. Though we face 
trials, tribulation and temptation daily we are encouraged to pray in the Holy Spirit, 
looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal. Simply, you and I got to keep 


on, keeping on! 
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Be encouraged towards perseverance. Feel empowered to perseverance. In light 
of all we face and that’s forecasted live forward. Echoing Jude’s doxology—glory 
song—from verses twenty-four and twenty-five. Keep on knowing there is one who 
protects us, who is able to keep us from falling. Keep on, keeping on knowing there is 
one who purifies us—presents us faultless before God. Keep on celebrating the one who 
deserves all the praise. There is one who deserves expressions of reverence. One who 
deserves our acts of worship? Let us keep on ascribing all glory, majesty, power and 
domain to the right one. Forever and ever! As we progress this year let us remember to 
keep on, keeping on! 



LOVE IS EVERYTHING 

Teaching from a Live Forward Radio Broadcast 
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There is a divine directive. A Christ-inspired charge to all who profess God 
through Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior. “Love the Lord your God with all your heart 
and with all your soul and with your entire mind. And love your neighbor as yourself.” 
God and God’s word expects nothing less from us than love. Truth told. Anything and 
everything void of love is nothing. 

In verse thirty-one of chapter twelve and chapter thirteen of Corinthians, Paul is 
determined to instruct the church in Corinth in a more excellent way. Apparently, the 
congregation in Corinth was seeking status through exercise of the gifts. Gifts in 
Corinthian congregational life seemed to be of great esteem and importance. What an 
individual had ability or acumen for; expertise or credentialing in was of more 
consequence than the motive of their means or depth of devotion to God. 

Paul labors to explain the right and righteous way to exercise all spiritual gifts— 
the way of love. Paul does not identify love as gift; rather it is a fruit of the Spirit. Love 
is the evidence that you are truly gifted and grafted in God through Jesus Christ. Hence 
Paul preaches: 

“If I speak in the tongues of men and of angels, but have not love, I am 
only are sounding gong or a clanging cymbal. If I have the gift of 
prophecy and can fathom all mysteries and all knowledge, and if I have a 
faith that can move mountains, but have not love, I am nothing. If I 
give all I possess to the poor and surrender my body to the flames, but 
have not love, I gain nothing.” 

What a profound revelation? What an arrogant accusation? Even the most 
spectacular manifestations from our gifts mean nothing unless motivated by love. 
Graciousness in speech and generosity extended in God’s name is meaningless if love is 
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absent. Our genius, goals and great accomplishments are inconsequential if not exercised 
or anchored in love. 

Sadly, without love everything we speak is noise—an expression of nothing. 
Without love everything we know and believe is nothing. Without love everything we do 
or advocate profits nothing. If nobody is listening and nothing is alive around you and 
me. We need to ask where the love is. If our beliefs and knowledge is getting us 
nowhere fast. When our church communities and respective lives epitomize the definition 
of insanity, this is, doing the same things, the same way, expecting a different result. We 
need to ask where love is. If what we do is for selfish gain, people’s praise, tax purposes, 
or out of obligation to history and not to the spreading of His story! We seriously need to 
ask where love is. 

That which God fundamentally expects is not always easily executed. It seems 

like a simple command, “Love the Lord and love your neighbor as yourself” However, I 

agree that it is not as simple a task. Honoring God’s greatest command faithfully is not 

easy. Chiefly because many of us don’t like or love our selves. We really don’t know or 

understand what love is. If we are honest every now and then the concept of love seems 

a little foreign. Verse four and following explains what love is. 

“Love is patient, love is kind. It does not envy, it does not boast, it is not 
proud. It is not rude, it is not self-seeking, it is not easily angered, it keeps 
no record of wrongs. Love does not delight in evil but rejoices with the 
truth. It always protects, always trusts, always hopes, always perseveres.” 

Notice that it doesn’t cost anything to love. There is nothing extraordinary, 
elaborate, elusive, expensive or exhaustive about love. Good news is that love plus 


nothing equals everything. Love is everything good and perfect. Love is everything just 
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and right. Love is appreciating not a depreciating asset. Love is life and liberty. Love 
never fails. How is this so? 

Love never fails because is not sourced of this world. Verse eight reads, “Love 
never fails. But where there are prophecies they will cease; where there are tongues, they 
will be stilled; where there is knowledge, it will pass away.” This is so, because such 
things are partial in nature. It is all finite. It is all temporal and inevitably unnecessary 
when all is said and done. 

We are reminded, in verse nine, that we know in part and we prophesy in part. In 
other words, what we think we know as the full story is not. As smart as you and I 
believe we are, we are not. As much as we believe we are saved and sanctified, well read 
and versed, healthy, wealthy and right. We are not. But! Verse ten inspires us. “But 
when perfection comes, the imperfect disappears.” 

When perfection comes? That is when Jesus Christ returns. At that time the 
bridegroom is expecting to find love. Don’t you remember? Jesus informed his disciples 
that the world would recognize follow of Christ by their “love.” Therefore, Christ will 
only recognize you and me by our love. Christ is not going to recognize us by our legacy, 
but by our love. Christ is not coming to reclaim us for our land holdings, but because of 
our love. Christ doesn’t care how we look; Christ cares whether or not we have love. 

However, when we are impatient, we’re indistinguishable to Christ. When we are 
unkind, we are undiscemibly ugly to Christ. When we are envious and boast, we’re a 
mere blur to Christ. When we are prideful and rude, we’re unrecognizable to Christ. Our 
selfishness, anger and lack of forgiveness is blinding to Christ. Our delight in evil makes 
us grossly unappealing and unacceptable to Christ. 
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In love everything we ever need is there. In love there is always protection, 
always trust, always hope, always perseverance! In love all things are possible because 
God is love. As long as there is love, there is God. I know you may think you have 
nothing. I know there’s nothing else to say. We know nothing else to do. You may not 
believe or trust in nothing, right now. Just add the love of God through Jesus Christ to 
your nothing and everything will be alright! 
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